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Modern b OB TRY. 
A Critical Diſcourſe, 


In Two Parts. 


The Firſt, Shewing that the Principal Reaſon | 
why the Ancients excel'd the Moderns in 
the greater Pœctry, was becauſe ey mix d 


Religion with Poetry. 


The Second, Proving that by j joyning Poetry 
with the Religion reveal'd to us if Sacred 


Writ, the Modern Posts might come to 
equal the Ancient. 
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To the Moſt Noble 
]J O H N> 
Lord Marqueſs of Normanby, 
Earl of Mulgrave, &c. 


AND 


Knight of the Moſt Noble Order 
| of the Garter. 


My Lord, 


Make no queſtion,but that all thoſe Geu- 
tlemen, who ſhall happen to be offend - 
ed at the Newneſs and Boldneſs of the 
Poſitions, which are the ſubject of the 


following Treatiſe, will accuſe me of want 
of Judgment, not only for advancing 'em, 
but for daring to bring em under the pro- 


tefFion of ſo difterning a Judge as your 
Lordſhip, A 2 | 


But 


; 
4 
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But I deſire thoſe Gentlemen to belicue, 
that if I had had a mind that my faul ta 
ſhould have lain conceal'd, or would have 
conſulted my own more than the public 
advantage, your Lordſhip is the perſon to 
wham of all mankind 1 would laſt have 
choſen to have addreſs d them. That tho 
you had never myit pour admirable Eſſay, 
1 ſhould have been condinc d by your other 
Poems, and particularly by your Temple 
of Dzath ; 4 Temple that is conſecrated at 
the ſame time to Death and to Inmrortality, 
bf your perfect knowledge in Criticiſu, be- 
cauſe I have experience enough to be ſatis- 
fied, that there never was a great Poet in 
the world, who was not an accompliſh'd 
Critick. Horace, who was one of the great- 
eft of the Roman Poets, was in the firſt 
Rank of Fucdlges, and Virgil has taken care 
to tran{mit to poſterity one of the exaàcteſt 
pieces of Critici/m that euer was writ in ibe 
world ; tho indeed it is a Criticiſm by 


Examples only. of which Boſſu vouchſaf d 


to write the Rules above ſixteen hundred 
gears aficowards. | 41M 

' Thus, my Lord, I am ſufficiently. ac- 
quainted with gour Character to approach 
you with ame; but at the ſame time 1 ant 
convinc'd that they are miſtalen, who be- 
Freve that the moſt Diſcerning are the moſt 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Rigid Judges. I am ſatisfied that a Write 
has a great deal of reaſon to be more ap- 
preherjroe of half Criticks, who are govern d 
by opinion, or guided by prejudice, or 
ſway'd by partial affeFion 5 and who ſee 
faults but in ſome places, and at ſome par- 
ticular times; for ſuch Cenſors are inex- 
orable to the leaſt of our Errors. But gcur 
Lordſhip, whoſe nuclouded Underſtanding 
ſees all our faults, where-ever they are, 
and who knows how difficult, i not im- 
poſſible, it is for us not to err, will make 
large allowances for the Lwperfetions of 
Hiumdne Nature, or our particular frailtiet, 
if you diſcover in us the appearance of any 
good quality, which may beſpeak your in- 
dulgence. Impcrfet, partial, prejudic'd 
Criticks have Judgement enough to Diſcover 
Faults, but wat Diſcernment to find out 
Beauties ; or if at any time by chance they 
Di/ cover then, they are perhaps too inte- 
reſted; or- too envious, or too fearful to 
own them. But as Nature, that has givers 
Jon ſo many extraordinary qualities, has 
couſpird with Fortune, in ſetting your 

#d ſhip infinitely above ſo mean a Paſſion 
as Eni; fo ſhe has plar'd you as far aboue 
the lmperious fivay of opinion, that madly 
fIraRnzes over the-emultitade. Your Lord- 


Hip never approves of our actions becanſe, | 


A 2 they 
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they have met with acceſs, but becauſe they. 


deſerve to ſucceed. And here I bumbly 


pe + of your Lordſbip, that in behalf of 


the Lovers of Poetry, I may return you 


thanks for the Protection and Patronage x! 


a great man deceas d. *Tis knomn to 4 


the obſerving world, that you generouſly 


began to eſpouſe him. when be was more 


than half oppreſt by a very formidable party 


in the Court of King Charles II. a fackion 
that wanted neither Power nor Authority to 
eruſh him; who, beſides that they held the 
foremoſt Rank in the State, had got poſſeſ- 
fron of the minds of the people, with whom 
they had acqiiir dia great. Reputation, for 


their Knowlege and Capacity in matters of 


Wit aud Criticiſm. If that great man had 
feats, your Lordſhip wanted no Diſcern- 
ment to find them ; but you wanted malice, 
partiality, prejudice, and the ref of thoſe 
ungenerous hitacles, that hind red others 
from diſcovering or confelſing his Beauties. 
Tour . Lordſhip eaſily found that he had 


_ 


Beauties which over-weigh'd alt faults ; 


Ant wins that conſideration that engag d 
un do pve hint againſt his powerful ad- 
2021; . bey, upon an unaccountable 
dite nach they had taken to his perſon, 

ill Lange oppreſt bis growing merit; 

eg” eciches?; N cos: fideration of that 

c cherifpd his perſon, not- 
| with 


Ä ͤ — —— 


wis hſtand ing bis pretended frailties ; aud 


while others, to expreſs their malice to the 
tan, wonld have hindred the advance- 
ment even of that Art which they pretended 
ty efteem ſo much; your Lordſhip, on the 
contrary, by a wiſe, à good natur d, and 4 
nable proceeding, cheriſk'd the man on pur- 
poſe to make him inſtrumental in aduancing 
the Art. And as it was afier you took 
bim into your protection, that he writ ſe- 
veral of his moſt valuable pieces, tis to 
jour Lordſhip that the world is in ſome 
auen ſure indebted for the greater number of 
ZT ET EIS 
Aud with the ſame greatneſs of mind, 
with which to advance a noble Art, you. 


raid 8 4 man oppreſe d by 


very powerful adverſaries ; ſo in order to 
the ſame deſign, you pull down the H- 
ranny of publick prejudice, and of a Tri. 
umphant opinion. For 'tis known to all the 
world, that your Lordſhip declar'd againſt 
the Obſcemity which was ſhamefully crept in- 
1% gur Engliſh Poetry ; at à time when not 
only that way of writing, but the Verſes 
which you particularly hinted at, were int 
the aery height of their Reputation. - But 
the ſucceſs was anſwerable to the nableneſs 
of your Lord ſips Alempt ʒ thoſe Verſes. 
bave gradually declin'd ever ſince in their 
eme A 4 Re- 


Ihe Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Reputation, and nothing af that nature will 
nom be ſuffer d by any but the Rabble. So 
that your Lordſhip has done a wery ſigtial 
Fins a not only to a noble vrt, but to 
Vertue itfelf, and have highly oblig'd all 
veriuous men, as well as lovers of Poctr . 
0 My Lord, hade mentioned this the 
more willingly, becauſe it fairly gives me 
an opportunity. of confirming by your Lord- 
ſhips Authority, the aſſertion which is the 
foundation of the following Treatiſe ; which 
ic, that Religion gives a very great advan 
tage for the exciting of Paſſion in Poetry. 
Your Lordſhip has inform'd us, that Ob- 
Feenity and Poetry are things that are in- 
conſiſtent. Ihe aſſertion muſt be granted by 
al to be unqueſtionably true; for nothing 
can be poſſibly conſiſtent with an Art, 
which runs counter to the very end and 
' deſren of that Art. Now the end of Poe- 
1 f try is to Inſtruct and Reſorm, and Obſce- 

nity in writing corrupt s the manners. But 

thrs on the other fade is not to be doubted, © 
that Verſes may be produce from the am- t 
„ cient Poets, which are at once Obſcene and 4 
bl Poctical; tho at the fame tinte it muſt ble 
F eonfeſt, that they would have been more 
| Ame, if they bad been more chaſte, But if | 
any one demands why Ribaldry ſhould be | 
#wtertuining. in tho Ancient Poetry, when 
2 | 17 
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Ihe Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
u it ſo plainly inſufferable in the Modern; 
to him f anſwer, that it can be nothing but 
' | rhe Religion of the Ancients which makes 
> the difference ; for theirs was very conſiſt- 
ent with Obſcenity, whereas ours entirely 
abhors it. A way of writing that was au- 


e thorix d by their Religion, could never be 
e Maid to be ntterly inconſiſtent with inſtructi- 
gon. Beſides , Paſſion is the principal 
e thing in Poetry, and tho Obſcenity has 
h | ſomething too groſs and fulſom in it, io 
conſiſt with the Delicacy of a tender Paſ- 
y. Efron, yet by mingling with their Obſcene 
—Verſes, their Cupid, their Venus, and the 
;- | reſt of their Amorous Divinities they had 
„ tbe advantage of that other ſort , Paſſion 
2 which we call Enthuſiaſm , whereas the Di- 
, Rvinity of our Religion being utterly abhor- 


rent of any thing which is impure, ſuch Ri- 
e- © baldry inſerted in our Poetry can never 
e& poſſibly either inſtru or move. 
im Me conſideration of what your Lordſhip 
>, bas done to advance Poetry, has oblig'd me 
n. o lay the following Treatiſe at your feet; 
14 Preſents I confeſs, that is altogether un- 
be 7 worthy of you, but it is by much the moſt 
we | valuable that either have, or ever have 
if bad to malle; and your Lordſhip has ac- 
be | cepted it with the ſame goodneſs that the 
en Perſan King did the Apple He ſaw that 
| "0 


Ihe Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
it was all that his Subjett could do to teſti- i 
fie his acknowledgment ; and for that de 
ry reaſon it was more agreeable to him, than 4 
the win pompous Preſents of thoſe who be- 4 
ires'd they could add to his Treaſure. I 4 
beliew'd that the very Deſign to improve an 3 

W/ 
7 


Art, which your Lordſhip has actually fo 
mich advanc'd, worul:} prevail upon your © 
goodneſs to excuſe 4 great many faults, 
which you may find in the following Treatiſe. 
But upon mentioaing the Deſign of the # 
enſuing Diſcourſe, I find my ſelf ſufficient - ' / 
ly perplex'd. There are ſeveral things of | # 
the laſt importance that ought to be prelimi- 4 
mary to the Diſcourſe utſelf + And I find , 
that I have frrong temptations upon me of 4 
following Mr Dryden? Example, and of 
laying to your Lordſhip, | what 18 uſual ly oj 
directed to the Reader in general. But then M 
I confider that I have neither Mr Dryden's 2 
great qualities, nor like him a Reputation p 
long eſtabliſb d, nor, what ought chiefly to . 
be conſf ler d, the Honour of having often , 
approach your Lordſhip, to authorize ſius 
a Liberty. But yet on the other fide, the 3 
thines that I. have to ſay are of important . 
conſequence to the good of the Cauſe which 1 F 
hams nudertaken;audlT find that I ſhould be 


wanting to that noble Canſe, if I ſhould a- : > 
. 2 my ſelf to the Reader in general; Pe * 


— 
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I be Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
. hbonld be thought by all diſcerning per- 
ut to proceed as abſurdly, as —_ 4 


an Lawyer, who upon a ſolemn pleading, 
be. Houl d apply e to the Multitude, who 
] Save little knowledge of his affair, and 
an e Authority to determine it; inſtead of 
„ fo 1 ſpeaking to his Awful Judge, who has a 
up er fe# knowledge of his Cauſe, and a So- 


beraigu Authority to decide it. | 
iſe. Ie Deſign of all Poetical Criticiſm, 
% tnuſt be, if it is juſt and good, to advance 
nt- Jo uſeful and ſo noble an Art as Poetry. 
Hud the deſign of the following Treatiſe is 
7 leſs than to ſet the Moderns upon an 
u equal foot with even admir d Antiquity. 
» of order to the doing which, I humbly de- 
Fre leave of your Lordſhip, that I may make 


in enquiry in what the preheminence of the 


Ily 
; x Ancient Poets conſeſts > and why I prefer 


.n's "ore of the Grecian Tragedies, as for exam- 
jon Ple, the Ocdipus of Sophocles, to one of 
; to % celebrated Engliſh Tragedies ; as for 
gen © Inſtance, the Julius Cæſar of Shakeſpear. 
7.4, por reflection I find that the reaſon is, 
1% becauſe 1 am more delighted and more in- 
ant ſtructed by the former; and that for this 
4h 1 very reaſon, becauſe I am more mov d by it : 
4e For 1 find by experience that I am no fur- 
44er pleas d nor inſiruted by any Tragedy, 
nl | than as it excites Paſſion in me, Buy in 

3 15 8 | order 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
order to the diſcovering why am more 
modi d. by the former than the latter of thoſe 
Tragedies, I deſire leave to make an enqui· 
ry into the principal differences between 
them, and that in all probability will dle. 
termine the matter, I find then, my Lord, p 
that there are two very (fenal differences 


between the Oedipus and the Julius Cæſar 


- 


Firſt, ie Oedipus is cl Juſt ant Ro. 
gular, and the Julius Cæſar is very Extra. 
vagant and Irregular. Secondly, the Ocedi- f« 
pus i very Religions, and the Julius Cæ- 
far 7s Irreligions. For, with ſubmiſſion 1 
your Lordſh: PSs Jud C1407, I conceive thai 
every Tragedy ought to le a wery ſolemm 
Lecture, inculcating a particular Provi- 0 
dence, anal ſhowing it plainly protecting the 
good, and chaſtizing the bad, or at leaſi\M 
the violent; and that if it is otherwiſe, it in 
either an empty amuſement, or 4 fjeandal OHS fe 
an pernicious Libel upon the government a 
of the world, The hilling of Julius Cxſar/ 
in Shakeſpear, is either 4 Murder or a 
Lawful Ad ion; if the killing Czlar ir A. 0 
Lawful Action, then the killing of Brutus 
and Caſſius is downright Murder; aud $* 
the Poet has been guilty of polluting the 
Seene with the Llood of the very beft and} 
laſt of the Romans. But if ihe killing ef, 


Cælar is Murder, au Brutus a» Caftivs IP 
: 2 


2 ; 
e 
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mort ye very juſtly puniſb d for it; then Shake- 
thoſe ear is on the other fide anſwerable for in- 
qui. Froducing ſo many Noble Romans, com- 
ween Witting in the open face of an Audience, a 
dle. gry horrible Murder, and only puniſhing 
ord, o of them; which proceeging gives an 
ence; NMcaſion to the people to draw a dungerons 
eſar, yſerence from it, which may be Deſi uctive 
Re. % Government, and to Human Society. 

tra Ius, My Lord, I have a gręat deal of rea- 
Jedi- M io ſuſpeF that the Oedipus derives its 


Cx- gwvantage from its Regularity, and its Ne- 


9 1 and the preſumption grows ſtill more 
that Fong, when upon enquiry I find, ihat ihe 


[om re- nrention d Regularity is nothing but 
rovi- Me bringing ſome Rules into practice, 
the Mich Obſervation and Philoſophy have 
leaſi und requiſite for the ſurer exciting of Paſ- 
it iron. For as this, I think, cannot ie con- 
ous Med, that of two Combatunts, who have 
ment equal Strength and equal Courage, he is moſt 
ſar Mely io have the better who has the molt © 
or adreſs ſo in a contention and prize of 
is a oetry, between perſons who have equal force 
-utus4 "min, be will be certain to have the ad- 
and Nantage. who is the beſt inſtruled to uſe bis 
the Fer 2th. | * ; 
and if any of the enemies to Regulurity will 
ro ve themſelves the trouble to pernſe the 
ubs edipus of Sophocles, with an impartial 
are . 


nary Paſſion, which is commonly call d En 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
eye, he will eaſily diſcern how inſtrumental $ 
2 Poetical Art * hw on ron 
Surprixe to Surprize, from Gela 1% 
Terror, and from Terror to Compaiſun à. uy 
gain, without giving him ſo much as a tim! 
to breathe ; and he will as eafily diſcover, 
how the Religion that is every where inter. 
mix'd with the Play,fhews all the Surprize:" 
even when he leaſt expect, this, as ſo man) 
immediate ſucceſſiue effects of a particula 


8 
* 


Dreadful Providence, which make then ug; 


come like ſo many  Thunder-claps from i 


ſerene Heaven to confound and aſtoniſh bin gs 


A Poet is capacitated by that which ins 
commonly call d Regularity, to excite th * 
ordinary Paſſions more powerfully by th % 
conſtitution of the Fable, and the influence 
which that „ neceſſarily have both up 
the words and thoughts ; and Religion 
beſides the Influence it will have upon tha 
ordinary Paſſions, will be to a Poet, who hangs 
force and hill enoneh to make his ad van 
tage of it, a perpetual ſource of extraorarmw 


. . . 
thuſirſm for theſentiments and the expreſſion 


=» 


For what. concerns Regularity, or thy 
exciting of ordinary Paſſon enough hay 
been ſuid already. Your Lordſhip has par 
ticularly nide the Publick a Preſent, whill 
*, I confeſs,bit little in Volume, but is mag. 
| | cen 
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4 ificent in Value and Ornament „ 'tis a Pre- 
naS in Jewels, which caſts a, further luſire 
ro than Treaſures that take up 4 Larger ſpace, 
11nd is more ſolid to thoſe who are gear it. 
© Our Writers have been ſufficiently told, that 

Srrriting Regularly is writing Morally, De- 
Fcently, Juſtly, Natur all y, Reaſonably. The 
e i , De/ſign, my Lord, of the following Treatiſe 
e i to ſhew of what uſe Religion may be 10 
we Uthe advancement of Poetry. But becauſe all 
ala hat has been ſaid concerning Regularity 
then Me ſo neceſſary 4 preparative to this Dec 
om e hat it would be wholly uſeleſs withont it, 
Lin hope your Lordſhip will not think it tobe 
Foreign to my purpoſe, if at a time when the 
Rules are neglected by ſome, and ſlighted 


4 th Sy others, I beftow a little time in proving 
len i be neceſſity of obſerving thoſe 5 without the 
HP eric obſervance of which, the following 
ay Mreatiſe will be an empty amuſement, and 
ho hin 
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practiſing any thing of PerſpeFive or Pro. 


portion, but ſhoula pretend to ſucceed alone 
- by the natural force of his Fancy, that man 


would: certainly be eſte: a very Impudent 
and pertinent perſon. S 


Your Lordſhip knows that it is the ver 
Same thing in Muſick that it is in Painting. 


If any one ſhould pretend to compoſe in 
parts, without underſtanding the grounds, 
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that perſon would infallibly render himſelf © 


very contemptible. Now if they pleaſe by 


Rules in a leſs noble Art, can they reaſo · 


zably expect to pleaſe without them in one 


that is more noble ? If 1 * not by 


Rule, in Poetry, how muſt they pleafe 2 By 


Chance ! For this is certain, that they muſt © 
do it by one or the other, for there is ns 


third way. 


| There is nothing in Nature that is great 
and beautiful, without Rule and Order ; 


and ihe ore Rule and Order and Harmo- 


ny we find in the objects that ſtrike our 
ences, the more worthy anc noble we eſteem 


them. I humbly conceive that it is the ſame * 


in Art, and particularly in Poetry, which 


oug ht to be an cxa imitation of Nature. 
Now Nature, taken in a ſtrider ſent is | 


nothing but that Rule and Order and lar- 
nrony which we find in the viſible Crellian. 


The Univerſe owes its admirable beauty *o 


{ 62 
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the Proportion, Situation and Dependance 
on of its\parts. And the little World, which 
van we call Man, owes not only its Health and 


Fa. 
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eL Baſe and Pleaſure, nay, the continuance of 

* its very Being to the Regularity of Mecha- 
Very 7 tical motion, but even the ſirength too of 
ng. itt boafted Reaſon, and the piercing force 


in of thoſe aſpiring thoughts, which are able 
=” to paſs the bounds that circumſcribe the 
 Onierſe. As Nature is Order and Rule 
aud Harmony in the viſcble World, ſo Rea- 
ſo+ ſon is the very ſame throughout the inviſible 
Creation. Fir Reaſon is Order and the 
© Reſult of Order. 4nd nothing that is Ir- 
regular, as far as it is Irregular, ever was 
or ever can be either Natural or Rea{ons- 
ble. Whatever God Created he deſigned it 
Regular, and as the reſt of the Creatures 
2 cannot ſwerve in the leaſt from the Eternal 
; Ums pre-ordain'd for ibem, without le- 
no- coming fearful or odicus to s; ſo Man, 
our whoſe mind is a Law lo itſelf, can never 
erm in the leaſt tranſereſs that Law, without 
une lieſſuing his Reajon, and debaſing his Na- 
ich ture. In fine, whateter is Irregular, either 
irc. in the Viſille or Inviſible World, js to the 
78 iN perſon who thinks right, except in ſome ve- 
ar* i ry extraordinary caſes, either Hateful or 
".. 3 Contewptible, 
% emp both Nature and Reaſon, which 
oe | But a a Imo 
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two in à larger acceptation is Nature, owe 
their Greatneſs, their Beauty, their Majeſty, © 
to th eirperpetual Order; for Order at firſt 

made the face of things ſo beautiful, and 
the ceſſation of that Order would once more 
bring in Chaos ; ſo Poetry, which is an imi- 
tation of Natur?, wnſt do the ſame thing. 
I can neither have Greatneſs or Real Reau- 
ty, if it ſwerves from the Laws which Rea- | 
ſor ſeverely preſcribes it, and the more Ir- 
regular any Poctical Compoſition is, the 
mearer ii cones to extravagance and confu- 
foi, and to nouſvuce, which is nothing. 
Hut, as in ſome of the numberleſs parts | 
1 which coſtitute this beuuteous all, there are 
. ſome appearing irregularities, which parts © 
„ notwithſtanding contribute with the reſt to 
compleat the Harmony of univerſal Nature; 
5 and as there are ſore ſeeming Irregularities 
| even in the wonderful Diſpenſations of the 
6 Supream and Soveraign Reaſon, as the op- 
preſſion ef the good, and flouriſhing of the * 
bad, which get at the bottom are rightl; * 
it adjuſled, and wiſely compenſated, and are 
| purpoſely appointed by Divine Fore-hnow- 
a ledge for the carrying on the profound Do- 
it fgns of Providence, jo, if we may compare 
great things with ſmall, in the creation of. 
| the accompliſh d Poem, ſome things may au. 
„ rſs fobt be j2emingly againſt Reaſon. ; 
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'E | which get at the bottom are perfetly Regu- 
Luar, becauſe they are indiſpenſably neceſſary 


to the admirabl e condut of a great and 4 
inſt Dejien: . | \ J 

No man knows better than your Lord- 
0%, that the Renown'd Maſters among the 
Ancients, Homer av Virgil, &c. had too 
uch Capacity, and too much Diſcerument, 
not to ſee the neceſſity. of knowing and 
praiſing the Rules wich Reaſon and Phi- 
loſophy have preſcib d to Pocts. They wrote 
ot with a little narrow Deſign to pleaſe & 


Tumultuom tranſitory aſſembly, or a hand- 
ful of men who were call d their Conniry> 


men; They wrote to their ſellom Citizens of 


be Univerſe, to all Conntries and to all 
Age; aud they were perfetly convinc'd 
that tho Caprice and Extravagance may 
© pleaſe the multitude, who are always fluGu- 


ating, and always uncertaia ; yet that no- 
thing but what js great in Reaſon and Na- 


J ture, could be able to del ight and inſtru 


Mankind. They were clearly condinc d that 
nothing could tramſimit their Immortal works 


s poſterity, but ſoxrething like that harmo- 
* movs Order which maintains the Univerſe; 
* that it was partly o that, they were to one 
* that wondrous merit, which could be able to 
* rencler their Fame eternal .. 50 extend and 
| porpetrute the very largnag:s in which they 


S223 wy it. 
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writ, and to illuſtrate the glory of Wen J 


* es by their own. 


Your Lordſhip knows that it was nals | 
the beginning of the laſt Century, that the 


French, « ſubtle and diſcerning Nation, 
began to be ſenſible of this, and upon it ſe- 
veral of their extraordinary men, both Poets 
and Philoſophers, began to cultivate Criti- 


ciſm. Upon which there followed two 


very remarkable things. For firſt, the cul. 
tivating of the Poetical Art advanc'd 
their 2 enius s to ſuch a height, as was 
unknown to France before; and ſecond- 


ly, the appearing of thoſe great Genius e, 


was very inſirumental in ſpreading their 
language thro all the Chriſtian World ; and 
in raiſing the eſteene of their Nation to that 
degree, that it naturally prepar'd the way 


for their Inirignes of State, and facilitate4 


the execution of their vaſt Deſigns. 

My Lord, theſe alterations happend in 
France, while the French reform d the ſtru- 
Hure of their Poems, b 'y the noble models 
of ancient Arc hiredts : ; and your Lordſhip 
knows wery well, that the very contrary fell 

ont among us 5 while , notwithſtanding your 
generous attempt to 52 an us, we reſolv d 
with a1 injndwieus obſiznacy to adhere to 
our Gothick 4 Barbarons manner. For 


in the fiſt Place, our Stage has degenerated - 
705 
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not only from the taſte of Nature, but from 
the greatneſs it had in the time of Shake- 
ſpear, in wheſe Coriolanus and Caſſius 
we. ſee ſomething 7 the Invincible Spirit 
of the Romans ; but in moſt of our Heroes 
which have lately appear d on the Stage, 
Lowe has been ſtill the predominaut paſſion, 
whether they have been Grecian or Roman 
Heroen; which is falſe in Morality, and 
of ſcandalows inſtruction, and as fulſe and 
abſurd in Phyſicks. For Ambition makes 
a man a Tyrant to himſelf, as well as it 
does to others ; and where it once prevails, 
enſlaves the Reaſon, and ſubdnes all other 
Paſſionc. Aud it was for this very cane, if 


jour Lordſhip will allow wie to make this di- 
greſſion, that in the two Tragedies that I writ 


my ſelf, I made Love a ſubordinate Paſſion, 
and ſubjeded it in the one to Glory, and 
in the other to Friendſhip ; that ſo I might 
make them fit to entertain the wiſeſt of our 
Sex, and the beſt-and molt virtuous of the 
other. And it is impoſſible to tell you with 
what extream ſuutisf;tion I heard that the 
laſt of them was not diſpleaſing 10 you. 

But ſecondly, At the ſame 11me that the 
French has beer growing aluoſi an univer- 


ſal Lenguage, the Engliſh has been ſo far 


from aiffuſing itſelf in ſo vaſt a manner, 


that 1 know by experience that d man may 
aJ travel 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
travel ore moſt of theſe Weſtern parts of 
Europe, without meeting with three Fo- 
reigners, who have any tolerable knowledge 
of it. And jet the Engliſh is more ſtrong, | 
more full, more founding, more frenificant, ® * 
and more harmonious than the French. 1 
know very well, that a great many will be 
unwilling to allow the laſt ; but I appeal to 
your Lordſhip if this is not a convincing 
| proof of it, that we have Blank Verſe which 
| is not inharmonions, and the French pre- 
_— tend to no Poctical Numbers, without the 
il | aſſiſtance of Rhime. SE 
LHR But it may perhaps be alledg d, that the 

reaſon why the French has got the advantage 

1 of our language, is partly from their ſotua- 
"nn tion on the Continent, partly from the in- 
a trignes and affairs which they have with 
1 their Neighbours, and partly becauſe their 
Lauguage has more affinity with one of the 
learned: Lanonages. But to this I anſwer, 

that the Germans are as advantageonſly 

| ſeated as the French for diffuſing their © 
'R Language ; aud the Spani(h Tongue is ra 
1 ther nearer related to the Latin than is the ©, 
| French; and all the FVorld knows, that 3, 

1 towards the beginning of the laſt Century, | 
' the Houſe of Auſtria was full as luſie with 5 

their Neighbours, as the Houſe of Bourbon 3, 
is nom ; «nd yt then neither the German 
5 21 Sp nor 
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” mor the Spaniſh Tongue made any conſide 

” rable progreſs. I will not deny, but that 
the frtnation and affairs of the French may 

hade been of advantage to them in the dif- 


"8 fuſing their Language; but tis certainly 


# the Learning of any Nation that is moſt in- 
* flrumental in it. I make no donbt, but that 
in Learning, which is uſeful and neceſſary, 

' and barely ſolid, without ornament, we far 
» ſurpaſs the French. Our practical Phyſici- 

ans have more Reputation than theirs even 
in France itſelf; and our practical Divines 
have acquired more Fame, throughout the 
ders Countries of Europe, than either 
*'». ratives of thoſe placer, or any of the 
2 *fodern French Divines, whether they are 
7 Reform el or Papiſtical. And this laſt 7s 
dere fore the more conſiderable, becanſe they 
writ in our mother Tonone, whereas the 
Phyltcians hade employed a learned Lan- 
enage. But I am very much incl in ul to be- 
liebe, that "tis the polite Learning of any 
© Nation, that contributes moſt to the extends» 
"ing its Langusge, and Poetry is the branch 
4 of volite Learning, which is the 10k effica- 
"cious in it. In order to the proving this, 
{ defire your Tordſhips leave, to examine 
ho they are who are moſt Inſtrumental in 
iialiug a Language paſs the bounds which © 
onffue the original ſpeakers of it. Aud 
4 4 4 ey 
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they ſeem io me to le the Ceutlemen f 


neighbouring Nations, who have time and 
opportunity to viſit forcign Countries, \and 
are capacitated by their Fortuncs and their 
Edncations, to cultivate Languages, which 
they were not born to ſpeak. For, beſides 
that theſe are the perſons who are the moſt 
capacitated to learn them, they have by the 
variety and multiplicity of their converſa- 
tron moſt opportunities to ſpread them. Now 
the motives that for the moſt part incite 
Gentlemen to ſtudy are two, Pleaſure and 
Vanity. But Pleaſure and Vanity will find 
their account abundantly more in polite 
Learning, than in Literature, which is bare- 
I ſolid. For, polite Learning is more eaſie, 
and has more of Imagination in it, and in- 
ſtrnFs them much better how to varniſh their 
defects, and render them agrecabie to one 
another. Lis chiefly then the polite Learn- 
ing of any Nation that engages the Gentle- 
men of foreign Countries to apply themſelves 
to'fludy the Language of that Nation. But 
even of polite Learning, Poetry appears to 
be the moſt agreeable, and moſt attra#ive 


branch, becauſe it rs the moſt moving. Aud 


we find by experience, that in the Learning 


of thoſe Langnages which have been moſt | 
generally known, Poetry has made a very | 


conſiderable figure. Gentlemen then in al 


le- 


b * 
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Jilelibood will apply themſelves moſt eager- 
Ty to the ſtudy of rn Poetry 
ud very agreeable to them. t that Poetry 
ir | wmſt be moſt agreeable to the generality of 
ch Gentlemen which is moſt moving and moſt 


les jinſtructive. For, tho Gentlemen ſiudy to 
oſs pleaſe themſelves, yet if they are men of 
the ſenſe, they will not be for empty pleaſure, 
ſa- but will endeauour to be inſtructed and de- 


ow Aighted together. Beſides, when Gemtle- 
ite men begin to ſtudy the Poetry of any lan- 
nd guage, the firſt thing they underſtand is the 
nd reaſonable part of it. For the fineneſs of 
ite the Imaginative part, which depends in 
re- great meaſure upon force of words, and up- 
fre, on the beauty of expreſſion, muſt Iye con- 
in- \ceal'd from them in à good degree till they 
cir are perfe in the Language. Ibus the Poe- 
pe try of that Language which is moſt reaſona- 
n ble and moſt inſlrudive, muſt in all likeli- 
le- hood have moſt attraFion for the Gentle- 
ver men of neighbouring Nations ;, and we have 
Put ſlemu above, that that is the moſt reaſonable 
to aud moſt inſtructive Poetry, which is the 
ve ꝛuoſt Reeular. | ? 
ud * My Lord, upon this foot it is eaſie to de- 
ns Rtermine whether our Pociry or the French 
oſt har oft attractions for the reſt of Europe. 
ery Illic is plain, that Moliere, Corneille and 
4, Racine and Boilcau are known in a manner 
(e- 8 


ſpear are frangers as it were to all th: 


in ſhort, many of their Clergy have learn; 


then o th it A. Laff [ art 408 to uus PLE 


77 
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30 all the Chriſtiar World ; whereas Spen- 
cer and Milton, Ben Johnſon and Shake. 4 


world, excepting the Subjects of Great Bri. 
tain. I believe that our Language, by rea- 
for of the depenclauce that it has upon the 
Saxon, is not very difficult to be learnt by 
the people of the Northern Countries ; and 


JV a> => => 


enough of it, to make their advantage of 
our Eccleſiaſtical Writings. But both they 
and their Gentlemen are almoſt wholly oy 
ſtrangers to our Poetry, whereas the Fraue 4 
Poets are extremely well known to Ii B 
But here ſome angry people will immediate 
Ly ask if I affirm that our own as iuferiour 
to the French Poetry. To ſatisfie both then 
and the Truth, I az ollig d to declare; at 
the ſame time ſubzutting this matter to be 
decided by your Lordſhip in the laſt appeal, 
that I believe we have naturally more force, 
aud more elevation than the French; that 
ſeveral thinos in Sliakeſpear are ſuperiour 

to any which the French Theatre has pro- 
duc cl 5 and that in lou? little - ovens, | 
hi. h other requir d ub ſraittry, or were il 
writ i thoſe who viry well knew how to, lf 
praffiſe it, we are abſolutely ſiperiour to, 


liverivo my own thauchts, as the opinions 
| "Rees j 
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OY 'b others; that the ver) delign I have even 
Ake. affirming what I do, is to do what lies 
„55 
— Way to make our Neighbours, and with thent 
574 all Europe, ſenſible of the advantage which 
% We have by Nature © that even our natural 
t by Free muſt receive acceſſion from Art, and 
and Wgrent in proportion us the French has 
yu ne; that both our Force and our Spirit 
e of ein all likelihood be augmented by Skill, 
1, addreſs in the uſe of our Weapons very 
ol, Ver adds both to our Force and Courage. 
hat a Poem with a Fable is like a Human 
90 . Body, and that the weakneſs of any one 
ito. Port, inſiuences aud diſables in ſome degree 
whoſe which in ihemſelves are ſtrong ; that 
we are not ſhock'd at our own Irregulari- 
#1, tis vecaiſe it has the advantage of long 
„% Habitude, for we have been asd to it from 


% Our Infancy; but that to our Neighbours, 


7 


Hat 


ag 


* "Would to thoſe Italians who have always 
A equented St Peter ec; and that what 41 | 
_ 7 call Irregular here, would be term d 
„% them Indecent, Iinmoral, Unjuſt, Un- 


10 1 zſonalle, Unnatural. In fine, J appeal 
Jo. 8 597 Lordſhip, whether the French Dra- 
lia Mriters are nat belicw'd ſuperiour lo 
0 ile 


in my little capacity io put our Writers in a 


who have conſtantly been ud to Art and 
"Grand, it nit ſeem as awkward and as 
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the Engliſh by a the reſt of Europe 3 d 
at the ſame time I am convinced, that o, 
Writers having naturally more elevation 
Aud our Language mare Harmony than their, 
and both our Writers and Language mom 
force; we want only Art to make ourſelua 
as ſuporiaur to them iu Poetry as we formerl) 
were in Empire. +. 
And here, my Lord, I fancy that I ſy 
the enemies to Regularity in a little confi 
fron ;, they are too well ſatisfied of you 
Lordſhips Ability and Impartiality, to de 
cline your Juriſdliction; and they caum 
but remember to their ſorrow that you ha. 
formerly given the Cauſe againſt them. | 
QOpon ſuppoſition them that for tie futu 
they will inſtruct themſelves in the Poetic 
Ari; I muſt leave it to your Lordſhip | 
determine whether the following Treat 
aan be of ary ſervice to them, and gi 
them &ſtill another advantage over tiny 
French, by direFing them io chooſe, % 
„ to manage their ſuljedts in ſuch a mann, 
140 as may make them moſt ſuſceptible of Po 
bo try 5 and that is to find, or make. th 


Wal * Religions ; a piece of Criticiſm which U. 
1 I know not how eſcap'd all the French Cr 

EY | ticks. : 2 
WO 25 Tour Þ ordjbip keows wry well 1hat ſolhf 
i of ther, as for inftunce, BOilcau, / 


ceruii 
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; ("Ys ning the actual preheminence of the Au- 
e , nts, hat fondly believ d that they were 
1101, Aperiour to ur by Nature; and that others, 
ir, Perrault, very juſtly diſduining to own 
moe feh a natural ſuperiority, have very unjuſt- 
1b deny d their actual prebeminence. The 
ner ht part of the following Treatiſe was in- 
$er:ed to ſhew, that the Ancient Poets had 


I ſa ut afl preheminence, but that they de- 
on ſi herd it from joyning their Religion with 
you ir Poetry; upon which I believe they 
D At 


ere thrown at firſt by chance. The Deſig u 
the ſecond part is to ſhew, that the Mo- 
rus, by incorporating Poetry with“ the 
"Religion reveal'd to us in Sacred Writ, 


futu ay come to equal the Ancients: But two 
etia inge muſt be always ſupposd e the one, 
hip hat the Poets have force aud hill equal 
reatj the ſubjets they treat of; and a ſacred 
gi lject requires ten times more of both tim a 
r  lirophane one. The other is,That this is not 
ſe, be extended to thoſe ſorts of Poetry, in 
annighich the Moderns cannot poſſibly make uſe 
" Por their Religion, with the ſame advantage 
. that the Grecians and Romans employ'4 
vb eirs, as Epic,Paſtoral and Amorons Poetry. 


My Lord, The ultimate end of the en- 
ing diſcourſe is to ſhew that the intention 
Poetry and the Chriſtian Religion being 
ke to move the affect ions, they may wry 

well 
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ſeveral Engliſh-men have loft, together 
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well be made infrumental to the advancin 
each other. I have reaſon to believe th 
this Defron will not be unacceptable to young 
Lordſhip, not only upon the account of N —* 
ligion it ſelf, but as you are an Encourage uf 
of Arts, and a great States-man, who Anon N 
that the bare endeavour to advance an Ar 
among us, is an effort to augment the Learn ef 
ing, aud conſequently the Reputation # 
and conſequently the Power of 4 gre 14 
people; that the flouriſhing of the eſtabliſh; 
Religion muſt have 4 neceſſary influent of 
TT the publick Proſperity 5 that he wh: 

oes any thing to recommend Chri/"iaxit! 
to the minds of others, c:tdcavours to pro. = 
mote the common goods as on the othe 
ſide, He who breaks in ien the Revela 
tion makes a dangerous atterpt not onl 
upon the Conſtitutiom, but npon Govern 
ment in general; that there never mas 
nor ever can be any flouriſhing Govern 
ment without a. Reveal d Religion: that 


7 _ ; 


A oe 


hl 


with the Religion of thtir Anceſtors, their 
Flonour, their Integrity, and their Pub. 
lick Spirit p and that open and avowed 
Deiſm has grown up among ur, together 
with Abominable Corrnptions, not on, 
in the manners of private nen, but in tie 
the adminiſtration of publ'ch a airs. 1 . 
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not only of your Lordſhip, but of jour 
Friend 5 2, the Patel, 25 by — — 
this 1 am guilty of diverting you from 
 Spvriting or ſpeaking your ſelf ſomething 
Ewhich is much more Important, either at 
rec Home, or in that Illuſtrious Aſſembly, of 
1 e hich you are ſo ſolid and ſhining an Or- 
len, nument, 1 humbly deſire of your Lordſhip 
> wh. to excuſe the Liberty I have taken, and to 
believe that I am, with the profoundeſt 


tion 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Oblig d 
wat, Moſt Humble, and 


| Moſt Obcdient Servant. 
ether 
their 1 
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CHAP. I. 
The Deſign of the Work. 


f Othing can ſhew the excellence 
of Poctry more, than that it 
4 has always been eſteem'd by 
the beſt of men, and that 
there has been no extraordinary man - 
4 | Hu the 
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The Advancement and Reformation 


the world ſince it came to any perfecti- 


on, but who has commended it or en- 
courag d it. 

And yet, to the Confuſion of moſt 
who have given themſelves time to 
think of it, Poetry, that has been en- 
courag d by ſo many great Princes, is 
believ'd by ſeveral to have degenerated, 
rather than to have improv'd by Time; 
while Phyſicks, Metaphy ſicks, and tome 


other Arts, that have been very little, 


or not at all encourag d, have acvanc'd 
conſiderably. 

And what will appear to be yet more 
ſtrange, the very efforts that the Mo- 
derns have made to advance Poetry 
have done it hurt, becauſe they have 
proceeded upon ſuch erroneous princi- 
ples, as have not only made their at- 
tempts ſucceſsleſs, but have caus d tliem 


to miſtake their Errors for: their Impo- 


tence. 
For, ſome of the Moderns, who have 


been great Admirers of their Contem- 
poraries, which is a modeſt expreſſion 
for themſelves, will by no means allow 
that the Ancients have excell'd us. From 
which opinion Preſumption has fol- 
low'd, and from Preſumption Security, 
and from Security Idleneſs. But 


of Modern Poetry, 


But Deſpair on the other fide has 
done a great deal more harm than Pre- 
ſumption has done on that. For ſome 
who have been ot-opiaion that the An- 
cients have ſurpaſs' us, have believ'd 
that they have done ſo, becauſe they were 
in themſelves ſuperiour to us; from 
which it has happeud that they have 
been ſervilely contented with following 
their old Maſters, and moſt of the Beſt 


of the Modern Poetry has been but a 
Copy of the Ancient: 


Theſe different Opinions have occa- 


on d Diſputes, and theſe Diſputes have 


produc'd Quarrels, which have been 
maintain'd with a great deal ot Heat on 
both ſides. The favourers of the Mo- 


derns have treated their Adverſaries 
as dejected little- ſoul'd perſons, who 


have a baſe opinion of themſelves and 
of Human Nature, which laſt they have 


much ado to forgive them, becauſe they 
are included in the Cenſure. 


For, How can it be, ſay they, but a 
Scandalous Deſpondence that obliges us 
to prefer other men to our ſelves, when 
Reaſon gives us the preference. For 
this, they ſay, is paſt all Diſpute, that 


they who excel others in the ſame kinds 
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of Writing, muſt have ſome advantage 
over them, And that advantage mult 
be cither from without or from within, 
or irom the ſubjects they treat of. Now 


we can make it appear, ſay the Favour- 


ers of the Moderns, that the Ancient 
Poets had no external or. internal ad- 
vantage over us, and that the advan- 
tage of the ſubject is rather on our ſide. 
And this is what the Favourers of the 
Moderns alledge for themſelves. The 
Partizans of the Ancients have on the 
other {ide treated the Favourers of the 
Moderns, as perſons that are abſolutely 
ignorant and without taſte, 
That the Ancients have excelled us 
in the greatneſs ot Poetry they pretend 
to prove trom the Authority at all ; who 
have univerſally been acknowledged to 
to be the beſt Judges. For, ſay they, 
the conſent of theſe, where the queſtion 
is concerning a thing, that is rather to 
be felt, than to be demonſtrated, is of the 
laſt importance. We dety, ſay they, 
any of the Favourers of the Moderns, 
to name ſo much as one Modern Critick, 
who has any Reputation in the world, 
who does not acknowledge that the An- 
cients ſurpaſs us in the greatneſs of Poe- 


On 
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try. For the few, ſay they, who have 


565 
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aſſerted the preheminence of the M 


derns, have immediately rendred them- 
ſelves ridiculous to all men, who have 


any underſtanding in theſe affairs, and 
gat length to all the . reſt, excepting a 
little handful of men, whole arrogance 
and obſtinacy and extravagant vanity 


has been a Comedy to the ret. 

So that the conſent of the beſt Cri- 
ticks, continue they, implies the con- 
ſent of all, and the conſent of man- 
kind for ſo many ſeveral ages, con- 
cerning a thing that is rather to be felt, 
than to be demonſtrated, is, if not a 


convincing Proof, at Icaſt a very ſtrong 
a Preſumption. But what has been the 
event of this Diſpute on both ſides ? 


Why the probability of the Arguments, 


inſtead of working conviction, has only 


- exaſperated the Spirits of the Parties; 


and the Favourers of the Moderns have 


treated the Lovers of the Ancients as ſo 


many ſlavich Pedants, and rheſe on the 


other ſide the Favourers of the Moderns 
as ſo many ignorant Fools. 

Amidſt this diverſi ity of opinions and 
theſe contentious ferments, I thought I 


thould do an important ſervice to a moſt 
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noble art, if I could contribute any 
thing to the reconciling the common 
Friends to Poetry, that they might en- 
deavour the advancement of the com- 
mon cauſe with greater force nnited. 

In order then to the calming the Fu- 
ry of the Contending Partics, I ſhall 
endeavour to extort Important Concelli- 
ons from both, and oblige on the one 
fide, the Favourers of the Moderns, to 
acknowledge that the Ancients are not 
ſo weak as to make the Moderns pre- 
ſume ; and engage at the ſame time the 
Partiſans of the Ancicnts to own, that 
the Ancients are not in themſclves ſo 
ſtrong, as to make the Moderns de- 
ſpair. 

And in order to the gaining this point 
with the greater eaſe, and the making 
my {elf an Agreeable Mediator of Peace, 
I ſhall endeavour to make an Impartial 
enquiry into the merits of the Cauſe, 
and try to engage both Partics by 
turns, by ſupporting their juſt preten- 
ſions. And whereas the Favourers of 
the Moderns have juſtly alledged, that al] 
Writers who ſurpaſs others in the fame 
kinds of Writings, muſt do it from ſome 
internal, or external ad vantage, or from 
the 
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the ſubject it ſelf, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew in the two following Chapters, 
that the Ancients could not derive their 
preheminence from any external or in- 
ternal advantage , and afterwards we 
ſhall proceed to examine whether they 
deriv'd it from the ſubjects they treated 
of. | 


RAT 


That the Ancients did not excel 


the Moderns by any External Ad- 
vantage. 


"He External Advantages which 
one Writer has over another are 
chictly two. The Afliſtance which he 
receives from the Age in which he 
writes, and the Encouragement he meets 
with. Now we ſhall ſhew that the 
Ancients did not ſurpaſs the Moderns 
on the account of either of theſe. | 
Firſt, they had no advantage in the 
Aſſiſtance which they receiv'd from the 
Age in which they writ ; on the con- 
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trary, the advantage here is clearly on 
the ſide of the Moderns : For good 
Thinking is the foundation of good Wri- 
ting, both in Eloquence and in Poetry. 
Now thoughts are but the Images of 
things, and our knowledge of th ngs is 
greater than that of the Ancients, For 
ſeveral which they knew are better 
known to us, and we know ſeveral 
which they never knew at all. How 
many Arts have the Moderns im- 
provd? How many wonderful Inven- 
tions are owing to them? And how 
many amazing Diſcoveries? From 
which we have a ſupply of Thoughts 
and Images that is never to be exhauſt- r 
ed. So that in the Aſſiſtance which we 
Receive from the Age in which we 
live, we have the advantage of the An- 
cients. 

Nor, ſecondly, is it from the encou- 
ragement which they received, that the 
Ancient Poets excell'd the Moderns: Tho 
at the ſame time really believe that En- 
couragement was one of the cauſes of 
the Ancient excellence of the Orator s. 
For tho good Thinking is the foundation 
ot good Writing both in Eloquence and 
in Poetry, and the Moderns are 2 
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Mn 4 fy'd to think as Reaſonably and as Sub- 
15 as the Ancients thought, yet tis in 
theſe Arts as it is in Architecture, there 
can be no Beauty nor Greatneſs without 
Foundation, but tis not the Foundation 
that makes the Greatneſs or Beauty. 
The chief deſign of Eloquence is to per- 
ſwade, and he perſwading the moſt 
al %cfectually who moves his Hearers the 


w moſt ; that which makes the Greatneſs 
- and Beauty of Eloquence, is not fo 
- much the thinking rightly, tho without 
V that there can be no Excellence, as thoſe 
n violent Paſſions that reign and tyran- 


8 nize over our Souls in the Speeches of 
- the Ancient Orators, which they chiefly 


e de'erivd from Ambition. For the mov- 
e ing their Popular Aſſemblies among the 
Ancient Grecians and Romans, being 

almoſt the only way among them to 
arrive at the chief Honours of the State, 
tit can be no wonder to thoſe who re. 
o Af flect upon the Force of Ambition, and 
- the Stings it infixes into the minds of 
f men, that the Ancient Grecians and 


= | Romans ſhould be ſo great Maſters of 
n Hloquence. For, being inſtigated and 
d ſtung by Ambition, they not only were 
i- > ſupported in the taking ſuch pains as the 
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Moderns are utterly uncapable of taking, 
becauſe they have not the ſame inc 
tive to ſuſtain them, but being moch 
and fir'd by Ambicion themſelves. they 
the more eaſily rowz'd and inflamd 7 
others; for if any one happens to urge, 
that the Love of Glory being alike 1n- 
{ſeparable from Moderns and Ancients, ? 
they have equal incentives to Elo- 
quence; I deſire him to take notic?, that 
there is a very conſiderable difference *: 
between the Love of Glory barely con- 
ſidered, and that which is joyn d to 
Ambition, which is the, deſire of Pow- - 
er and Place. For I defire him to con- © 
ſider, what Nouriſhment and Force the 
Love of Glory that was in the minds of 
the Aneient Orators, muſt necellarily 
have received from the Tumultuous ap- 
plauſes of the popular Aſſemblies, and 
the Glorious Recompences that enſued 
upon them. 

But now if any one thinks, that he 
has here found out the Reaſon, why 
1 the Ancients ſurpaſs d us in the greater 

| Poetry, becauſe Paſſion making the 
| 4 Greatneſs and Beauty of Poetry, as wel! 
= as it does of Eloquence, (which it cer- 
K tainly does, as ſhall be clearly ſhewn 2 
R anon) 
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Encouragement, the Ancient Poets writ 
with a Force ſuperiour to that of the 
Moderns, only becauſe they were more 
*encouraged: if any one, I tay, thinks at 
this rate, he will find himſelf very 
much miſtaken. For tho I am con- 
vincd that Encouragement does very 
much, yer I am ſatisfied that the diffe- 
*rence is not chiefly owing to that; for 
cc in the firſt place, tho the encourage- 
n- ment which the Ancients gave, was 
to more general than that which the Mo- 
w- derns have met with, yet ſome of the 
»n- Moderns have been as much encourag d 


the as moſt of the Ancients were, and yet 


of fall very much ſhort of them in the 


ily greater Poetry, of which Boileau and 


ap- Racine are two Illuſtrious Examples. In 


nd © the ſecond place, Homer, the moſt ad- 
ed mirable of all the Ancients, was not at 

all encourag d. In the third place, one 
he of the Moderns receiv'd no encourage- 
hy ment, who has often tranſcendently 
iter ſoar'd above both Ancients and Mo- 
the derns, and that is Milton, as ſhall be 
rell ſhewyn in its proper place. And, laſtly, 
-er- Comedy was as much encourag'd by 
wn the Grecians and Romans, as any other 
on) ſort 


| anon) and Paſſion receiving acceſs from 
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fort of Poetry ; witneſs what the Athe- | 
niant did for Ariſtophanes, and Scipio 
and Lelius for Terence ; and yet I am 
perſwaded that the Moderns have fſur- 
paſs'd the Ancients in Comedy, and ſhall 
give my Reaſons below why I make no 
{cruple of preferring Moliere, and two 
or three of our own Comick Poets, to 
Terence and Ariſtophanes. So that we 
mult ſcek for another Cauſe of the cx» 7 
cellence of the Ancient Poets, than the 
encouragement they met with. 
There are three other things which 
may be numbred among external advan- 
tages, and thoſe are the Climates in 
which the Ancient Pocts liv'd, and the 
Languages in which they writ, and the 
Liberty which they enjoy'd. But theſe 7 
are not the chief things from which the 
N Ancients derivid their Preheminence. 

For the greateſt of the Lyrick Pocts writ 
in a Country of downright Blockheads, 
and one of rhe greateſt of the Epick Po- * 
ets in a Country that had loſt its Liber- 
ty, and beſides the Grecians enjoy'd all 
the advantages of their Climate, and 
their. Language and their Liberty, long 
" after the Decay of Poetry: Tis true, 1 
4 indeed, the Grecianus and Rozzans = 1 
oF e- 1 
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l. derive one real Excellence from the 
%% geauty of their Language, and that was 
am the Harmony of their Verſification, in 
ur- which the Moderns are not Iikely to e- 
all by them. But Harmony of Verlificati- 
no on is not the chief thing in Poetry, nor 
J docs the chief Excellence of the Anci- 
ents conſiſt in ſuch a Harmony. And 
* I chus we have ſhewn that they did not 
* derive their Preheminence from any 
thing that was external: Let us exa- 
mine in the next Chapter, whether the 
Ancients deriv'd their Excellence from 
any internal advantage. 


CHAP. III 


2 the Ancients did not ſurpaſs 
ds, the Moderns from any Internal 


der- 
all Here is nothing more certain, than 
ind I that he who handles any ſubject 
Ng excellently, mult do it by the power of 
Us, his Internal Faculties. And conſequent- 


did ly he who treats any ſubject admirably, 
de- | has 
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ternal advantage over them, abſtracted 
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has an inward ad vantage over him Who 

treats it ſcurvily. But either that ad- 
vantage is naturally deriv'd from the l 
ſubject, or it is not. If it is naturally 
derivd from the ſubject, in that cale 
we can never pretend to deny that the 
Ancients had an inward advantage over |? 
the Moderns. All that we ſhall endea- 
vour to prove, is, that they had no in- 


trom the nature of the ſubjctts of which 
they treated. 2 

Now all the internal advantages, 
which the Ancients may be ſuppoſed to 
have had over the Moderns, may be 
reducd to four, Divine Inſpiration. | 
Inſpiration by Dæmons. A Natural 
Superiority of the Facultics of the Soul. 
A greater Degree of Vertue. 

The firſt advantage that the Ancient 
Poets may be ſuppos d to have had c- 
ver the Moderns, is from Divine Inſpi- 
ration- Now the Ancient Poets were 
the Heathen Theologues, and to affirm 
that the Spirit of God ſhould inſpire 
thoſe to teach the Adoration of Idols, 
and inſpire them more than he does the 
Moderns, who are of the true Religion, 
would be equally abſurd and e 
mous. Nor, 
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Nor, Secondly, can they have any 
' Radvantage by Inſpiration of Dæmons. 
For in the firſt place, tis abſurd to give 


the | 

11} ſupernatural Cauſe of an effect of 
oY which we can give a very natural one. 
the But we can give a very natural Cauſe 


ot the Excellence of the Ancient Poets, 
as ſhall be ſhewa anon. In the ſecond 
place the Ancients before Socrates, od 
all their Moral Philoſophy to their Po- 

fete. Now tho that Philoſophy was 
only diſpers d up and down in ſen— 


the forming that ſyſtem, which after- 
„be words the Diſciples of Socrates fram'd 

from ie mouth of their Maſter. And 
as that ſyſtem was the utter overthrow 
of the Heathen Revelation, as we ſhall 


— ſhew anon, any thing that had a natu- 
ent d kal tendency to the forming that ſyſtem, 
o. x, not be the work of Dzmons. 
ſpi-| But Thirdly, ſuppoſing the Ancient 
Grecian Poets were really inſpired by 
* Dæmons, it is hard to imagine that 
"I they ſhould receive a greater advantage 
7% from ſuch an Inſpiration as that, than 


the Moderns, who apply themſelves to 
Sacred Poetry, ſhould have from Di- 
vine Aſſiſtance. 


I Nor, 


ences, yet had it a natural tendency to 
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Nor, Thirdly, Can the Ancient Po |? 
_ ets be ſuppos'd to have had a greater 
ſhare of virtue than the Moderns. For 
all the Grecian Poets who were famous 
for the greater Poetry, flouriſh'd before 
there was in that part of the world any 
{ſyſtem of Morality. And perhaps moſt 
of the Roman Poetry is only a Copy of 
the Grecian. Now it is hard to ima- 
gin, that they who had no ſyſtem of 
Morality, and no ſupernatural ſupport, 
ſhould tranſcend the Moderns in Vertue, 
who have a perfect ſyſtem of Morality 7 
and Divine Aſſiſtance. _ 
# | Nor, Fourthly, and principally, had 
i | the Ancient any natural ſuperiority of 
| Faculties over the Modern Poets, For 
0 if they ſurpaſs the Moderns in the great - 
Vi er Poetry, out of any ſuperiority of Fa- 
1 culties, which they had naturally as they 
1 were the Ancients, it muſt be by x 
ſuperiority of uuderſtanding or imagi- 
nation, or both. But firſt, it was not 
from any ſuperiority of underſtanding,” 
Becauſe from hence it would follow, 
that the Minds of men grow weaket > 
by ſucceſſion of ages, and then the 
| Ancients would have ſurpaſs'd one ano. * 
"ll ther, as they preceded in time. Or. * 
1 phent © 
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Orpheus and Muſæus would have excell'd 
Homer, Alcæus and Stetichorus Pindar, 


Theſpis Exripides, and Miſchlus Sopho- 


which is all abſolutely falſe. But then 
again, if any one urges, that if the Au- 
cients did not ſurpaſs one another ac- 
cording to precedence of time, it was 
becauſe art and experience were requir'd 
to the perfection of Poetry, and the 
younger in Time had the Advantage of 
the elder both in Art and Expcrience; 


= cts, who are younger in Time, have 
perhaps the advantage of thoſe who are 
older, more by Nature than they have 
by Art. For the Tragick and Lyrick 
Poets, who preceded Sophocles and Pin- 
= dar, come more behind them in true 
+ Genius than they go before them in 
Time. But now it the Ancients did 
not ſurpaſs one another according, to 
priority of Time, why ſhould they ex- 
ling cel us? If it be objected, that ſeveral 
very extraordinary men happen d to be 
born at ſuch and ſagh particular times ; 
to that I anſwer, that this arriv'd by 
# providence or by chance, If you al- 
ledge that it fell out by chance, to that 
| C 1 
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18 The Advancement and Reformation 
I reply, that all the great Poets among 
the Greeians flouriſh'd within four hun- 
dred ycars of one another, and all the 
great Poets among the Romans within 
two hundred ycars ; and then let me 
ask you, whither this look'd like chance. 
But if you pretend, that theſe men at 

theſe particular times, were deſign'd 
ſuch excellent Poets by Providence, and 
for that very end were form'd with fa» 
calties fo much fuperiour to thoſe who 
preceded them, and who came after 
them ; then let me ask you, for what 
deſign Providence ſhould ſo manifeſtly 
alter the courſe of nature, or why that 
which fell out by Providence then, may 
not by Providence arrive again. 
Beſides, if the Ancient Poets excell'd 
the Moderns by a ſuperiority of under- 
| ſtanding, it would neceſſarily follow 
that they underſtood their Subjects bet- 
ter; which is falſe: For the Subjects of 
the Epick, Tragick and Lyrick Poets, 
are the vertues, vices, and paſſions of 

"wh men, which the Moderns ought to un- 

48 derſtand at leaſt as well as the Ancients, 

vi bccauſe they have all the knowledge of 

5 the Ancients, and their own improve- 


0 ü | ment beſides. 
l Thus 
| 
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Thus have I endeavour'd to ſhow, 
that we have no reaſon to deſpair of 
equalling the Ancients, becauſe of the 
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Tranſcendency of their underſtandings. li 
And what has been ſaid about their un- * 
derſtandings, may ſerve to ſhew that q 


— 


they as little excell'd the Moderns in 
their Imaginations, as they did in the 
other; tho ſomething more may be ſaid 
for the laſt, for the violence of the Pal- 
ſions, proceeding from the force of 
the Imagination, and the corruption 
of Maukind, from the violence of the 
Paſſions, and the corruption of Man- 
kind growing greater, as the World 
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„ grous older; it follows, that the Ima- | q 
; ginations of Men muſt grow ſtronger as » 
6 the World grows older. | 
a But laſtly, how vain it is to urge, that * 
the Ancients excell'd the Moderns by a l 
Gt > ſuperiority of Faculties, when it will 5 
of appear a little lower, as clear as the 1 
ts. Sun, that one of the Moderns very ot- ;Þ 
of cen excells them both in his Thoughts „ 
n- aud Spirit : 8 
s, Thus we have cendeavour'd to fhow. #6 
ot that the Ancients did nor excl} the Mo- i 
e derns in the greater Poetry, from any 


external ad vantage, that is, trom the 
us * E 7 aſülſt- 
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aſſiſtance which they had, from the 
Ages in which they writ, or from the 
Encouragement with which they met. 
We have ſhewn too, that they did not 
ſurpaſs them from any Internal advan- 
tage, whether it was from Divine In- 
ſpiration, or Inipiration by Dzmons, 
or Tranſcendency of Vertue, or ſuperi- 
ority of Faculticss The advantage 
then, which the Ancient Poets had o- 
ver the Moderns, if they had any ad- 
vantage, mult be detiv d from the Sub- 
5 jects of which they treated. 


* * 


CHAP. IV. 


That the Ancient Poets deriv d 
their greatneſs from the Nature 
of their Subjects. 


F the Ancient Poets excell'd the Mo- 
derns in the greatneſs of Poetry; that ; 

is, in Epick Poetry, in Tragedy, and in 
the greater Ode ; they mult neceſſarily 
derive their preheminence from the Sub- 


jects of which they treated, ſince it has 
been 


-- 
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' F# beeu plainly made to appear, that they 
could not Derive it from any External or 
Internal advantage. And it follows, that 
the subjects which were handled by the 
Ancients, muſt be different from thoſe 
which have been treated of by the Mo- 
= derns. And if the Poems which have 
been writby theAncients of the foremen- 
tioned kinds were very much greater 
than thoſe which have been produced by 
the Moderns, why then it follows, that 
the ſubjects were very different. But 
here th: Favourers of the Moderns aſ- 
ſert, that the advantage which is to be 
drawn from the Subject, 1s purely on 
the ſide of the Moderns. For who, for 
Example, will compare the atchieve- 
> ments of Achilles and Hineas, the event 
of which was only the reducing two 
* pitiful paltry Bourgs, with the glorious 
actions of ſome of our Modern Cap- 25 
tains. But then the Partizans of the Au- 
cieats reply, that there is a difference 
between one ſubject and another, which 
their adverſarics ſeem not to have 
thought of. For, ſay they, humane Sub- 
jects, can never differ ſo much among 
themſelves, as. Sacred Subjects differ 
from Humane, for the difference 
C 3 _. - heewanl 
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between the. Two laſt is as great 
as that between God and Man; 
which we know is infinite. Now, ſay 
they, ſacred Subjects are infinitely more 
ſuſceptible of the greatneſs of Poetry, 
than prophane ones can be, And the 
Subjects of the Ancients in the foremen- 
tioned Pocms were ſacred. Now that 
we may engage the Lovers of the Anti 
ents in their turns by ſupporting their 
juſt pretenſions, let us endeavour to 
ſhow in the tollowing Chapters, that 
Sacred Poems muſt be greater than Pro- 
phane ones can be, ſuppoſing equality 
of Genius, and equal art in the Writers, 
and that the Poems of the Ancients in 
the forementioned kinds were ſacred. 


But in order to the doing that, we muſt 


declare what Poety is, and what is its 
chief Excellence. 
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Ibe Paſſi on is the chief thing in 
in Poetry, and that all Paſſion 
is either ordinary Paſſi zon, or En- 


thuſiaſm. 


Ut before we proceed let us define 
Poctry ; which is rhe firſt time that 


a Definition has been given of that no- 


ble Art: For neither Ancient nor Mo- 
dern Criticks have defin'd Poetry in ge- 
neral. 

Poetry then is an imitation of Nature 
by a pathetick and numerous Speech. 
Let us explain it. 

As Poetry isan Art, it muſt be an Imi- 
tation of Nature. That the inſtrument 
with which it makes its Imitation is 
Speech need not be diſputed. That thar 
Speech, muſt be Muſical, no one can 
doubt : For Numbers diſtinguiſh the 
parts of Poetick Diction from the peri- 
ods of Prole. Now Numbers are no- 
thing but articulate ſounds, and their 

. C 4 pauſcs 
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pauſes meaſur'd by their proper propor- 
tions of time. And the pericds of Pro- 
ſaick Diction are articulate ſounds, and 
their pauſes unmeaſur'd by ſuch propor- 
tions. That the Speech, by which Poc- 
try makes its Imitation, mult be pathetick 
is evident; for Paſſion is ſtill more 
neceſſary to it than Harmony. For 
Harmony only diſtinguiſhes its Inſtra- 
ment from that of Proſe, but Paſſion 
1! diſtinguiſhes its very neture and cha- 
il racter. For therefore Poetry is Poetry, 
| becauſc it is more paſſionate and ſenſual 
' 

| 


— 
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than Proſe. A Diſcourſe that is writ 
in very good Numbers, if it wants Paſ- 
ſion can be but meaſur d Proſe. But a 
| Diſcourſe that is every where extremely 
| pathetick, and conſequently every where 
| bold and figurative, is certainly Poetry 
| without Numbers. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Paſſion then is the Characteriſtical | 
mark of Poctry, and conſequently muſt 
be every where. For whcre-ever a Diſ- 
courſe is not pathetick, there it is Pro- 
ſaick. As Paſſion in a Poem muſt be 
every where, ſo Harmony is uſually dif- 
| fus'd. throughout it. But Paſſion anſwers ; 
| the two ends of Poctry better than Har- 
| mony can do, and upon that account is 
| 2 preferablc 
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preferable to it: For firſt it pleaſes more, 
which is evident: For Paſſion can pleaſe 
without Harmony, but Harmony tires 
without Paſſion. And in Tragedy and 
in Epick Poetry a man may inſtruct 
without Harmony, but never without 


Paſſion : For the one inſtructs by Ad- 


miration, and the other by Compaſſion 


and Terror. And as for the greater 


Ode, if it wants Paſſion, it becomes 


> Hateful and Intolerable, and its Sen- 


tences grow Contemptible. 
Paſſion is the Characteriſtical mark of 


Poetry, and therefore it muſt be every 
> where ; for without Paſſion there can 
be no Poetry, no more than there can 
be Painting. And tho the Poet and the 
Painter deſcribe action, they muſt de- 


ſcribe it with Paſſion. Let any one 


who beholds a piece of Painting, where 
the Figures are ſhewn in action, con- 


clude that if the Figures are without 
Paſſion the Painting is contemptible. 
There muſt be Paſſion every where in 
Poetry and Painting, and the more Paſ- 
fron there is, the better the Poctry and 


the Painting, unleſs the Paſſion is too 


much for the ſubje& ; and the Painter 


and the Poet arrive at the height of 


their 
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their Art, when they deſcribe a great 
deal of Action with a great deal of Paſ- | 
ſion. It is plain then from what has t 
been ſaid, that Paſſion in Poetry muſt s 
be every where, for where there is no e 
Paſſion there can be no Poetry, but that 19 
which we commonly call Paſſion, can- Þ* P 
not be every where in any. Poem. There tt 
mult be Paſſion then, that muſt be di- 
{tint from ordinary Paſſion, and that Þ. cl 
mutt be Enthuſiaſm. I call that ordina- is 
ry Paſſion, whoſe cauſe is clearly com- 
prehended by him who feels it, whether v 
it be Admiration, Terror or Joy ; and je 
call the very fame Paſſions Enthuſiaſms, pr 
When their cauſe is not clearly compre- th 
hended by him who feels them. And Þ Pe 
thoſe Enthuftaſtick Paſſions are ſome- o 
times ſimple, and ſometimes complicated, I ha 
of all which we ſhall ſhew examples 
lower. And thus I have ſhewn that 
the chief thing in Poetry is Paſſion ; but 
here the Reader is deſir'd to obſerve, 
that by Poetry we mean Poetry in ge- 
if neral, and the Body of Poetry; for as 
| for the form or ſoul of particular Po- 
| ems, that is allow'd by all to be a Fa- 
| ble. Bur Paſſion is the chief thing in 
the Body ot Poctry, as Spirit is in the 
| Human 
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Human Body. For without Spirit the 
Body languiſhes, and the Soul is impo- 
tent: Now every thing that they call 
Spirit or Genius in Poetry, in ſhort, 
every thing that pleaſes, and conſe- 
- quently moves in the Poetick Diction, is 
© Paſſion, whether it be ordinary or En- 
thuſiaſtick. 

And thus we have ſhewn what the 


; chief excellence in the Body of Poetry 


is, which we have prov'd to be Paſſion. 


Let us now proceed to the proofs of 


| what we propounded, that ſacred ſub- 
ʒjects are more ſuſceptible of Paſſion than 
© prophane ones, and that the ſubjects of 
the Ancients were ſacred in their greater 
Poetry, I mean either facred in their' 
con natures, or by their manner of 
handling them. 
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CHAP. VI. 


That Paſſion is more to be deriv d 
from a Sacred Subject than from 
4 Prophane one. 


WE have prov'd that Paſſion is the 
chief thing in Poetry, and that 
Spirit or Genius, and in ſhort every 
thing that moves is Paſſion. Now it 
the chief thing in Poetry be Paſſion, 
why then the chief thing in great Poe- 
try mult be great Paſſion. We have 
Ihewn too, that Paſſion in Poctry is of 
two forts, ordinary Paſſion or Enthu- 
ſiaſin. Let us now proceed to convince 
the Reader, that a facred Poem is more 
ſuſceptible of Paſſion than a prophane 
one can be; which to effect, let us ſhew 
two things, that a ſacred ſubject is as 
ſuſceptible of ordinary paſſions as a pro- 
phane one can be, and more ſuſceptible 
of the Enthuſiaſtick. 
The firſt is evident from experience: 
For the Poctry among the Ancients, 
which 


"Net 
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| which ſhall be hereafter provd to be 
' ſacred, had in it greater ordinary Paſſi- 
ons, than their Human Poetry either 
had or could poſlibly ha ve. 

Lis now our buſineſs to ſhow that 
Religious ſubjects are capable of ſupply- 
ing us with more frequent and ſtronger 
Enthuſiaſms than the prophane. And 
in order to the clearing this, let us en- 
quire what Poetical Enthuſtalm is. Poe- 
ical Enthuſiaſm is a Paſſion guided by 
judgment, whoſe cauſe is not compre- 
> hended by us. That it is a Paſſion is 


plain, becauſe it moves. That the 


| cauſe is not comprehended is ſelf- 
evident. That it ought to guided by 
judgment is indubitable. For otherwiſe 
it would be Madneſs, and not Poetical 
Paſſion. But now let us enquire what 
the cauſe of Poetical Enthuſiaſm is, that 
has been hitherto not comprehended by 
us. That Enthuſiaſm moves, is plain to 
| lence ; why then it mov'd the Writer: 
But if it mov'd the Writer, it mov'd 


him while he was thinking. Now what 
can move a man while he is thinking, 
but the thoughts that are in his mind. 
In ſhort, Enthuſiaſm as well as ordi- 
nary Paſſions, muſt proceed from the 


thought, 


_ 
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thoughts, as the Paſſions of all reaſo- 


nable creatures muſt certainly do; but 
the reaſon why we know not the caulcs 
of Entliuſiaſtick as well as of ordinary 


Paſſions, is becauſe we are not ſo us d 


to them, and becauſe they proceed from 
thoughts, that latently and unobſerv'd 
by us, carry Paſſion along with them, 
Here it would be no hard matter to 
prove that moſt of our thoughts are na- 
turally attended with ſome fort and 
ſome degree of Paſſion. And tis the 
expreſſion of this Paſſion, which gives 


us ſo much pleaſure, both in Converla- 


tion and in Human Authors. For I ap- 
peal toany man who 1s not altogether a 
Philoſopher, whether he is not moſt 
plcas'd with. Converſation and Books 
that are Spirited. Now how can this 
Spirit pleaſe him, but becauſe it moves 
him, or what can move him but Paſli- 


on? We never ſpeak for ſo much as a 


minute together withont different in- 
flexions of voice. Now any one will 
find upon reflection, that theſe variati- 
ons and thoſe inflexions mark our diffe- 
rent paſſions. But all this paſſes unte- 


garded by us, by reaſon of long ule, and 


the incredible celerity of our thoughts, 
whole 
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whole motion is ſo ſwift, that it is even 
to our ſelves imperceptible ; unleſs we 
come to reflect, and every one will not 
be at the trouble of that. Now theſe 
paſſions, when they grow ſtrong I call 


Ent huſiaſtick motions, and the ſtronger 
they are the greater the Enthuſiaſm muſt 
be. If any one asks what fort of paſh- 
ons theſe are, that thus unknown to us 
| flow from theſe thoughts; to him I an- 
ſwer, that the ſame ſort of paſſions flow 
from the thoughts, that would do from 
the things of which thoſe thoughts are 
Ideas. As for example, it the thing that 
ve think of is great, when then admira- 
tion attends the Idea of it; and if it is 
very great amazement, If the thing is 


plcafing and delightful, why then Joy 


and Gayety flow from the Idea of it; 


if it is ſad, melancholy ; if tis miſchie- 


vous and powerful, then the Imagination 
of it is attended with Terror; And if 
tis both great and likely to do hurt 
and powerful, why then the thought 


of it 1s at once accompanied with Won- 
der, Terror and Aſtoniſhment. Add to all 
this, that the mind producing theſe 
thoughts, concetves by reflection a cer- 
tain Pride, and Joy and Admiration, as 

at 
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at the conſcious view of its own excel- 
lence. Now he who ſtrictly examines 
the Enthuſiaſm that is to be met with 
in the greater Poetry, will find that it 
is nothing but the fore-mention'd paſſi. 
ons, either ſimple or complicated, pro- 
ceed ing from the thoughts from which 
they naturally flow, as being the thoughts 
or Images of things that carry thoſe paſ- 
ſions along with them, as we ſhall ſhew 
by examples in the following Chapter. 
But theſe paſſions that attend upon 
our thoughts are ſeldom ſo ſtrong, as 
they are in thoſe kind of thoughts which 
we call Images. For they being the ve- 
ry lively pictures of the things which 
they repreſent, ſet them, as it were, be- 
fore our very eyes. But Images are ne 
ver fo admirably drawn, as when they Þ 
are drawn in motion ; eſpecially if the] 
motion 1s violent. For the mind can Þ 
never imagine violent motion, without 
being in a violent agitation it ſelf; and Þ 
the Imagination being fir d with that] 
Agitation, ſets the very things before Þ 
our eyes; and conſequently makes us 
have the ſame paſſions that we ſhould Þ 
have from the things themſelves. For] 
the warmer the Imagination is, the more 
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preſent the things are to us, of which 
we draw the Images, and theretore when 
once the Imagination is ſo inflam'd as 
to get the better of the underſtanding, 
there is no difference between the Images 
and the things themſelves ; as we lee, 
for example, in Fevers and Mad men. 
Thus have we ſhewn that Enthuſiaſm 
flows from the thoughts, and conſe- 
quently from the ſubject from which 
the thoughts proceed. For, as the Spi- 
rit in Poetry is to be proportion d to the 
Thought, for otherwiſe it does not na- 
turally flow from it, and conſequently 
is not guided by Judgment; ſo the 
Thought is to be proportion d to the 
Subject. Now no Subject is ſo capable 


of ſupplying us with thoughts, that ne- 
ceſſarily produce theſe great and ſtrong 


Enthuſtaſms, as a Religious Subject : 


For all which is great in Religion is 
moſt exalted and amazing, all that is 
joyful is tranſporting, all that is ſad is 
* diſmal, and all that is terrible is aſto- 
: niſhing, 
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CHAP: VII. 


The Cauſes of Peetical Enthuſiaſm, 
ſhewn by Examples. 


He Enthuſiaſm that is found in | 


Poetry, 1s nothing but the fore- 
mentioned paſſions, Admiration, Joy, 
Terror, Aſtoniſhment, flowing from the 
thoughts which naturally produce them. 
For Admiration , together with that 
Pride which exalts the ſoul at the con- 


cciving a great Hint, gives elevation; 


Joy, it tis great, gives tranſport, and 
aſtoniſhment gives vehemence. But now 


let us ſhew by examples, how this was!? 
cone, and let us begin with that Admi- 
rable Ode of Hora e, which is the third 


Of the Third Bock. 


Juſtum &. Tenacem propoſiti virun, 
Non civium ardor prava Jubentinm, 
Now oultus inſtantis Hranni 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter 
Du Inquieti Turbidus Arie ; 5 
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Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus, 
Se fradlus Illabatur Orbis 
Impavidum ferient Ruins. That is, 


The man, the brave man, who 1s re- 
folvd upon a right and a firm principle, 
3s ſure never to have his ſolid wertne 
ſhaken, neither by the rage of the giddy 
wumltitude, nor by the frowns of an in- 
ſulting Tyrant, nor by the Fury of the 
Roaring South, that Turbulent Ruler of 
the Tempeſtnous Adria; no, nor by the 


Red Right Hand of Thundring ove : 


IJ: 


Nay, ſhould the World's disjointed 


Frame come ruſhing down with a Diſ- 
mal Sound upon him, its Ruines might 


Cruſh, but they could never Shake him. 


Now tis plain that in the original there 
is a great deal of Enthuſiaſm. But let 
us obſerve a little what this Enthuſiaſin 
is. Upon obſervation we fhall find then, 
that in the fore-mentioned Verſes there 
is Elevation, Severity and Vehemence, 
and conſequently there is ſomerhing 
Admirable in them, and Terrible and 
Aſtoniſhing. Now why ſhould we 
feel theſe paſſions in reading theſe 
thoughts, unleſs the paſſions naturally 
attend them, when they are expreſo d as 

D 2 they 
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they ſhould be? But Admiration, as we 
have ſaid above, muſt come from ſome- 
thing that is great, and Terror from 
ſomething that is powerful, and likely 
to hurt; and Aſtoniſhment from ſome- 
thing that is very Terrible, and very 
likely to hurt; that is, from things that 
are ſo, or from their Ideas. The Reg- 
der, upon examining the fore-mention'd 
Verſes, will find that the thoughts in 
them all are great and terrible, and ſome 
of them are aſtoniſhing. | 
But here I deſire the Reader to ob- 
ſerve three things: Firſt, the admirable 
gradation of Thought here. How the 
Poet riſes from ſomething that is Terri- 
ble, to ſornething that is more Terrible, 
till he comes at laſt to ſomething Aſto- 
nilhing and Amazing. How from the 
Rage of the Mad Multitude, he proceeds 
to the frowns of a Tyrant that ſtands 
threatning by: How he riſes from 
thence to a ſtorm at Sea, and from 
thence to the wrath of Jove expreſs d 
in the dreadful Thunder, and from 
thence to the final diſmal Diffolution of 
all things, The next thing that I de- 
fire him to obſerve is, How the Spirit of 


the Poet riſes with his Thoughts, which 
1 
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is a ſure ſign, that the ono is nothing 
but the paſſions that attend on the o- 
ther. And the third thing that the 
Reader is to remark is, that the Poet 
could not carry his Enthuſiaſm higher 
after the ſecond thought, without hav- 
ing recourſe to Religion. For he who 
knows any thing of the Pagan ſyſtem, 
knows that the three laſt thoughts are 
taken from their Religion- 

Let us now ſet before the Reader an 
Image, that only by its greatneſs will 
move him and exalt him. The patlage 
is in the firſt Book of Milton's Paradlige 
Lojt, where he thus deſcribes Lucifer. 


He above the reſt, 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a Towr, his form had yet not toſs 
All her original Brightneſs, nor appear d 
Leſs than Archangel ruin d, and th exce(* 
Of Glory obſeur'd, as when the Sun new riſtz 
Looks thro the Horizontal miſty Air, 
Shorn of his Beams, or from behind a Cloud: 
In dim Eclipſe Diſaſlrous Twilight ſheds 
On half the Nations, and: with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs; Darkn:4 ſo yet ſhone 
Above them all ih Archangel, but his Face: 
Drep Scars of Thupder had Intrench'd, 
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. | I defire the Reader would give him- 
1 ſelf the trouble of comparing theſe ten 
lines, with the ten that preceded them, 
and then to tell me, why the Spirit 
. ſhould be ſo much greater in theſe than 
iN it is in the others; unleſs it proceeded 
i from the greatneſs of the Ideas, or how 
1H the greatneſs of the Ideas could cauſe it, 
but by infuſing into the Poet admi- 
ration and a noble pride, which ex- 
preſs'd make the Spirit, which is ſtately 
and majeſtick till the laſt, and then it 
grows vehement, becauſe the Idea which 
—_ cauſes it, 1s not oniy great, but very 
1 Terrible. For all the afflicting Paſſions 
i that are violent are expreſs with ve- 
Mi hemence. The Reader cannot but ob- 
{| ſerve of himſelf, that the greateſt of 
1 theſe noble Ideas is taken from Reli- 

gion. 
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0 But his Face 
1 Deep Years of Thunder had Intrench'd. 
i | 


No let us conſider two very maſter- 
iv Images, out of the Second Book of 
Virgil; the firſt is the Hewing down of 
a Tree, which appear'd ſo admirable to 
Julius Scaliger, that he athrm'd that Ju- 

\ pile, 
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piter could never have mended it; and 
the ſecond gave occaſion for that Income 
parable Statue of Laocoon, which I law at 
Rame, in the Gardens of Beluidere, and 
which is ſo aſtoniſhing, that it does not 
appear to be the work of Art,. but the 
miſerable Creature hiniſelf, like Niobe 
benumm d and petrity'd with grief and 
horror. 

The firſt, beſides its Greatneſs. carries 
Terror along with it, Virgil compares 
the Deſtruction of I, which had been 
ten years belieg'd, to the fall of a Moun- 
tain Aſh, at whoſe Root the labouring 
Swains had bcen a long time hewing 
with their Axcs. 


Ac veluti ſummis antiquam in montibis 


ornum, 
Cum Ferro acciſant, crebriſq; bi ennibus 
inſtant. | 
Eruere Agricolæ certatim, alla 4%; mi- 
al HY . 
Et Ileus fick: Comin concaſſo vertice 
nutat, 
Volneribus Donec Paulatim evifa, ſu- 
premium 


Congenmittraxitq; Jugis avolſa rui uaxa. 
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And as when ſturdy Swains, with fre- 
quent ſtrokes, 

Hewing with all their ſtretcht out army, 
let drive 

At the firm Root of ſome aſpiring Oak, 

Which long the Glory of the Mountain 

god, 
That ev'ry moment formidably nods, 
Aud ſhakes the lofty glories of its crown, 

Till broken by repeated wounds at laſs, 

Down it comes ruſhing with a fatal groan, 

And tears the Earth, and rends the ſo- 
lid Rock, 

And ſtill is Dreadfut in its hideous fall, 


Now here ] defire the Reader to con- 
ſider, how the Poet raiſes his Spirit as 
oon as he ſets his Image in motion, and 

brings in Terror to his relief. 


Illa uſq;, minatur, 
Et treme fucka comam, concuſſo vertice 
gut at. AA 


For all the paſſions, when they are very 
great, carry Fury along with them, and 
all the afflicting paſſions, together with 
Fury, carry Vehemence and arias > 

5 | | 3 And 
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of Modern Poetry. 


And the Poet hereby ſetting his Image 

in motion, had ſet it before his eyes, 
and ſo made it the more terrible. Let us 
now conſider that of Laocoon. 


Laocoon Ductus Neptuno ſorte Sacerdos, 

Sollennes Taur um lugenien: mactabat ad 
aras, 

Ecce autem gemini, a Tenedo, Tranquil- 
la per alta 

(Horreſco referens) Immenſis Orbibus 
Angues 

Incumbunt pelago, pariterqʒ ad littera 
tendunt : 


PeFora quorum inter fluctus arrecta, Jubæqʒ 


Sanguineæ exuperant undas, pars cetera 


Pontum : | 

Pone legit, ſinuantq; Immenſa volumine 
Terga, 

Fit Somttus, ſpumante ſalo, Famq; arva 
tenebant. 

Ardenteſq, Oculos Suſfecti Sanguine & 
igui, 


Sibila Lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora; 

Difſſugimus viſu exangucs, illi agmine 
certo 

Laocoonta petunt, & pritnuim parvaDuorum 

Corpora natorum Serpens anplexus uterq; 
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42 The Advancement and Reformation, 
Iuplicat, & miſeros morſu Depeſcitur 


arts, 
Poſt Ipſum auxilio Subenntem, ac Tel 
f ferenteni 
Corripiunt, ſpiriſqʒ ligant ingentibus, G. 
am 
Bis medium ampl ext, bis collo du ame- 
circum 
Terga Dati, ſuperant capite &. ceraicibus 
alti iS. 


Ile ſimul manibus tendit dicellers nodos, 

Perfuſus ſanie vitas atroqʒ veneno, 

Clamores ſiul Horrendos ad Sydera tol- 
lit. 

Qualer Mugitus, fugit cum ſaucius ara! 

Taurus &. incertum eæculſit cervice ſeca- 
rim. 


Which in Exgliſb Blank Verſe runs thus, 


FP, 

, Laocoon, vom Great Neptunc's Prieſt, by 
Lot, | = 

the ſolemn Sacrifice a mighty Bull F 4 
Prepar'd to ſlay ;, when lo from Tenedos = }} 

Two huge Twin Serpents of prodigious ſize, 


CA ſhivering horror chills all my life blood 4 
At the bare thought and freezes evry Nerve ) A 
Thei od monſtrous folds incuurbent on the 


Alain, 
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Vith equal haſte come romling tow'rds the 
hore. 


= Ther ſpotty Breaſts erect above the Waves, 
And bloody Creſts, look jearful to the 2ye. 


* Their other parts come winding through the 


flood 


In many 4 waving ſpire ; the Sea reſounds, 


N While with the Scaly horrors of their Tayls 


hey ſwinge the foaming brine. 
Aud now they land, now dart their flaming 


Eyes, 


p Diſtain'd with Blood, and ſtreaming all 


with fire. 


k We, pale and bloodleſs at the diſmal frght, 
Ain a moment trembling diſappear. 
ey to the Prieſt dire@ their flaming way, 


And of his little Sons each ſeizing one, 


Around their Limbs they twine their ſnaky 


1 
52 
1 


Fares. 


And on their little trembling Joynts they 
E feed : 


+ 
„ 


4 


A diſmal Feaſt; and while their wretched 


4 With piercing ſhrieks comes ruſbing to their 


Sire 


aid, | 


At him with Fury both at ante they dart, 
= And claſping him with their vaſt poi s nous 


folds, 


Twice 


44 The Advancement and Reformation 
Twice round his Waſte they twiſt, and twice 


his Neck ; 
And ſtretching o're his Head, their diſmal F 
He ad 


And lofty Creſts, upon the dying wretch 
They dreadfully look down : 72 all in vain 
With all his might his brawny Muſcle; 

ſtrains, 
And ſtretches his extended arms, to tear 
Ihe pois nous and inextricable folds, 
And from their entrail s ſqueezes horrid gore. 
And now tormented, hideouſly he roars, 


And ſtamping, ſtares from his diſtracted _ : 


Thus madly bound s about the impetnous Bul, 1 
When from his wound he ſhakes th uncer- c 
tain Axe, | Je 

And Bellowing from the Bloody Altar broke. n 
And now here we find a deal of E- : 
thuſiaſm ; which is nothing but the c. 
vation, and vchemence and fury pro- ji 


ceeding from the Great and Terrible and f. 
Horrible Ideas. For the Poet ſetting 5 h 
image in ſo much motion, and expreiiing 7 
it with fo much action, his inflamd BY 
Imagination ſet it before his very cyes 
ſo that he participated of the Dang 
which he deſcrib'd, was ſhaken by the 
Terror, and ſhiver'd with the Horror 
| | And! 


of Modern Poetry. 


And what is it but the expreſſion of the 


W 


paſſions he felt, that moves the Reader 


in ſuch an extraordinary manner. But 
| here let us obſerve how the Spirit of the 
Poet riſes, - as the Danger comes nearer, 
and the Terror grows upon him. 


ue aroa tenebint 
Ardenteſque oculos, &c. 


And now they land, &c. 


Let us conſider beſide what prodigious 


force all this muſt have in the connexi- 


on, where Religion adds to the Terror, 


encreaſes the Aſtoniſhment, and aug- 
ments the Horror. For twas by the di- 


| retion of Minerva that this Terrible In- 


cident was brought about, who had 
combin d with Juno to deſtroy the Tro- 


5 jans, as has been at large declar'd in a 
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former Critical Treatiſe. And thus we 
have endeavour d to ſhcw how the En- 
thuſiaſm proceeds from the thoughts, 
and conſequently from the ſubject. But 


one thing we have omitted, that as 
thoughts produce the ſpirit, the ſpirit 
produces and makes the expreſſion; 
which is known by experience to 5 

Who 
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who are Poets; for never any one, while 
he was wrapt with Enthuſiaſm, wanted 
either Words or Harmony; and is ſelf- 
evident to all who conſider, that the 
Expreſſion conveys and ſhows the Spi- 
rit, and therefore muſt be produced by 
it. So that from what we have ſaid 
we may venture to lay down this De- 
finition of Poetical Genius. Poeti- 
cal Genius in a Poem is the true ex- 
preſſions of Ordinary or Enthuſiaſtick 
Patton , proceeding from Ideas, to 
which it naturally belongs; and Poe- 
tical Genius in a Poet, is the power of 
expreſſing ſuch Paſlion worthily : And 
the ſublime is a great thought expreſt 
with the Enthuſiaſm that belongs to it, 
which the Reader wil! find Agreeable 
to the Doctrine of Cecilius. Longinus, 
1 muſt confeſs, has not told us what 
the ſublime is ; becauſe Cecilius, it ſeems, 
had done that before him. Tho me- 
thinks, it was a very great fault in ſo 
great a Man as Lorginus, to write a 
Book which could not be underſtood, 
but by another Mans Writings ; eſpe- 
cially when he ſaw that thoſe Writings 
were ſo very dctedive, that they were 


not likely to laſt, But tho Longinus 


docs 
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does not directly tell us, what the Sub- 
lime is, yet in the firſt fix or ſeven 
Chapters of his Book, he takes a great 
deal of pains to ſet before us, the effects 
which it produces in the minds of Men; 
as, for example, that it cauſes in them 
admiration and ſurprize; a noble Pride, 
and a noble Vigour, an invincible force 
tranſporting the Soul from its ordinary 
Situation, and a Tranſport, and a ful- 
neſs of Joy mingled with Aſtoniſhment. 
Theſe are the effects that Longines tells 
us that the Sublime produces in the 
minds of men. Now I have endeavour d 
to ſhew what it is in Poetry that works 
theſe effects. So that take the Cauſe 
and the Effects together, and you have 
the Sublime. | 
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. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Rec apitulation, and that the Sub. 


jelts of the Ancients, in their 


greater Poetry, were Sacred. 


E have now ſhewn, that if the 

Ancients excel the Moderns in 
Epick Poetry, in Tragedy, and in the 
greater Ode, they derive not their pre- 
heminence from any external, nor from 
any internal advantage, abſtracted from 
the nature of the ſubject, and that con- 
ſequently they muſt draw it from the 


nature of the ſubject itſelf. Then we . 


thew'd that the greateſt difference be- 


tween one ſubject and another is that of 


Sacred and Prophanc. Then we ſhew'd 


that Paſſion was the chief thing in Poe- Þ 
try, and great Paſſion in great Poetry, 
and that either ordinary Paſſion or En- 


thuſiaſm. Then we ſhew'd that Sacred 
ſubjects were as ſuſceptible of ordinary 


Paſſion, as the Prophane and more 
ſuſceptible of the Enthuſiaſtick, which! 
| Ya(t 
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of Modern Poetry. 


laſt we ſhewd by Reaſon and by 
Example. So that to give a convinc- 
ing Reaſon why the Ancients did , 
and muſt for the moſt part excel 
the Moderns in Epick Poetry in Tra- 
gedy, and the greater Ode, we have 
nothing to do, but to ſhew, that thoſe 
Poems among the Ancients were always 
Sacred, becauſe it is very well known, 
that among the Moderns, they are for 


the moſt part Prophane. Firſt, then for 


Tragedy, that is very well known to 
have been Sacred in its inſtitution, and 
it is full as plain, that it muſt have been 
Sacred in its original Nature, and after 
that the Epiſodes began to Intrench up- 
on the Chorus, it ſtill continued Sacred, 
as having Apoſtrophes, Revelations, In- 
vocations, Machines. And ſo had the 
greater Ode. And as for Epick Poc- 
try, in that the eldeſt of the Muſcs 
after the firſt Invocation was believed 
to Diftate every thing; beſides, that 
the Gods were every where introduced 
in it, and all things were done by their 
Miniſtery. For which Reaton it's appa- 
rent, that the Moderns in theſe fort of 
Poems, writing upon Prophane Subjects, 


cannot poſſibly equal the Ancients, ſup- 
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poſing theſe laſt to have had but an equal 
ſhare of Genius with them. 


CHAP. IX. 


That the Ancient Poets deriv d their 
pre heminence from Religion, 
ſhewn by ſeveral other things, and 
firſt from this; that they did not 
excel the Moderns in Poetry, in 

made no uſe of 


which they b 
Religi ON. 21 
Hat the Ancients in the Epos, in 1 
the Ode, and in Tragedy, derivd | 


their preheminence from Religion , 
may appear from ſeveral things that 
have not yet been mention'd, and firſt Þ: 
of all from this, that they did not excel 
the Moderns in Poetry, in which they! 
drew no advantage from Religion, as in þ 
Comedy and in Satyr, and that in Hiſtori- Þ! } 
cal Poetry, as the Pharſalia of Lican,, 
whenever the Ancients excell'd the Mo-! 
derns, they drew their advantage from 
Religion. For 
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For Comedy the Ancients are fo far 
from excelling the Moderns in it, that the 
ad vantage is clearly on our tide. For I 
ſhall make no ſcruple of preferring Mo- 
liere, and two or three of our ownComick 
Poets, to Terence and Ariſtophanes.For whe- 
ther the deſign ofComedy,be to inſtruct or 
to plcaſe, or both, the Modern Comedy 
antlwers both thoſe ends incomparably 
better than theAncient.If the end of Co- 
medy be only to pleaſe, why then it muſt 
pleaſe by the Ridiculum ; for that which 
is the end of any ſort ot Writing whate- 
ver, muſt be attain d by a way, that muſt 
diſtinguiſh that ſort of Writing. As, for 
example, the end of Tragedy and of E- 
pick Poetry is to inſtruct. Put the latter 
inſtructs chiefly by Admiration, and the 
former by Compaſſion and Terror. 
Now Admiration diſtinguiſhes Heroick 
Poetry, and Compaſſion and Terror Tra- 
gedy, from all other ſorts of Poems 
whatever; but the only thing that di- 
ſtinguiſhes the pleaſure which Gomedy 
gives us, from the pleaſure that we re- 
ccive from all other forts of Poems 
whatever, is the Ridiculum. Now the 


Keidliculum in the Modern Comedy, is 
beyond Compariſon Higher than it is in 
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the new Comedy of the Ancieats,and be- 
yound Compariſon more in Nature, than 
it is in the old one. And it is higher 
both in the Incidents, and iu the Cha- 
racters. For if the end of Comedy is to 
pleaſe, and that end is to be attain d by 
the Ridicr/um, why then the Radical 
ought to be ſpread throughout it. But 
betides, that it is higher in the Modern 
Comedy, there is a greater variety of 
it both in the Incidents and in the Cha- 
ractors, and that variety muſt make it the 
more delightful. For a uniformity in 
this caſe takes away from the furprizc, 
and without ſurprize the NRidiculum can- 
not ſubſiſt. And beſides, that the Mo- 
derns have a greater variety both of 
Characters and Fables, they have a great- 
er variety of Style. For the Style of the 
Comedy of the Ancients,and particularly 
of Terence his Comedy, does not ſcem to 
me to be varied enough,nor proportioned 
enough to the Characters. The Slave in 
Terence ſpeaks with the ſame Elegance 
and the ſame Grace for the moſt part that 
his Maſter does. But look into thePlain 


Dealer. and you ſhall find as many Styles] 


in it, as there are Characters. For Man- 
55 Freeman, Plauſible, Olivia, Novel, 1 
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of Modern Poetry. 


l;ſha, the Widow Blackacre and Ferry 
have each of them a different Dialect, 
which beſides the variety, mult be tur- 
ther delightful, becauſe it is an cx- 
act Imitation of Nature. For as every 


man has a different form of face, he has 


2 different turn of mind, and conſe— 
quently a different caſt ot thought, and 
à different manner of expreſſion. Add 
to this, that the Moderns ſcem to know 
men better, and to dive into ſome latent 
foibles, into ſome R idiculous Receſſes, that 
were utterly unknown to the Ancients, 
So that in every good Comedy, at the 
lame time, that we are diverted with 
the Ridiculum, we are entertained with 
Diſcoveries, which is very delightful ; 
But if the chief deſign of Comedy be to 
inſtruct, as I make no queſtion but it is, 
becauſe publick ſpectacles ought to con- 
tribute to the publick advantage, we 
ſhall find, that the Modern Comedy ar - 
ſwers thisend too better than that of the 
Antients. If the deſign of Comedy be 
to inſtruct, it muſt inſtruct by the Ridi- 
culum, for the very lame Reaſon, that 
we affirm d it muſt pleaſe by ir, becauſe 
it is to be diſtinguiſhed by the peans, 
by which it attains its end, But po- 
thing but the Ridiculum can diſtinguith 

E 3 Cont 
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Comedy from all other Poems. But 
Comedy inſtructing by the Ridiculum, 
that Ridliculum ought to be both in the 
Fables and Characters. Firſt, it ought to 
be in the Characters, or elſe it cannot be 
in the Incidents, and conſequently there 
can be no Comedy. For the manners of 
the Agents produce the Incidents. Se- 
condly, it ought to be in the Incidents, 
or elle it would follow, that there 
would bc manners in the Agents, which 
are not productive of action, which 
ought not to be. Beſides, Comedy in- 
ſtructs by its Fables or Characters, or 
both. If it inſtructs only by its Cha- 
racters, as ſome Criticks have thought, 
yet the Ridiculum ought to be in the 
Action too, or the ſeriouſneſs of the In- 
cidents would check the inſtruction, as 
well as the pleaſure, which we receive 
from the Characters. But it it inſtructs 
by its Fable and Action, as certainly it 
ought to do, why then the Ridriculun 
mult be in the incidents which are parts 
of the Action, becauſe Comedy inſtructs 
by the Ridliculum; and conſequently 
this laſt ought to reign chiefly in the 
Cataſtrophe, which ought to be the 
moſt inſtruftive part of the Fable, and 
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of Modern Poetry; 


o make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. Be- 
ſides, there are but two ways of inſtruct- 
ing by example, and thoſe are, the ſhew- 
ing men Ridiculous for their faults, or 
unfortunate, to repreſent them expos d 
by them, or chaſtis d for them. But if 
Comedy ſhews men unfortunate, it u- 
ſurps upon Tragedy. The great Diſ- 
orders of the world are causd by great 
Paſlions, and they are puniſh'd by Tra- 
gedy. The little Paſſions cauſe little Diſ- 
quiets, and make us uneaſie to our ſelves 
and one another, and they are expos'd 
by Comedy. For, that which we call Hu- 
mour in Comedy, is nothing but a little 
Ridiculous paſſion, and the expoſing it 
in Comedy is thought to be Poetical 
Juſtice ſufficient for it. Not but that at 
laſt the Characters in Comedy may be 
chaſtiz'd at the Cataſtrophe for faults 
which they have committed ; but that 
very Chaſtiſement ought to be wrapt up 
in the Ridliculum, or the Cataſtrophe 
cannot be truly Comical. © For as the 
Cataſtrophe of a Tragedy ought to be 
the moſt Tragical part of it, becauſe 
Tragedy inſtructing by Compaſſion and 
Terror, thoſe two Paſſions ought to 
be moſt ſtrongly mov'd in the moſt In- 
ſtructive part of the Fable; ſo the Cata- 
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ſtrophe ofa Comedy ought tobe the moſt. 


Comical part of it for the very ſame 
reaſon ; for Comedy inſtructing by the 
Ridiculum, as has been ſhewn above, 
the moſt Inſtructive part of it ought to 
be moſt Ridiculous. But now if 'tis the 
end of Comedy to Inſtruct, and it in- 
ſtructs by the Ridiculum, the Modern 
Comedy muſt be more Inſtructive than 
the Ancient could be. For the Ridicn- 
lum in the old Comedy of the Ancients, 
was very often out of Nature, both in 
the Characters and in the Incidents, 
and conſequently could not inſtruct, 
And the Ridiculum in their new Come- 
dy being not fo ſtrong as it is in ours, 
neither in their Characters nor in their 


Incident, could not Inſttuct ſo 


powerfully; and the Moderns having 
greater varicty of it both in their per- 
{ons apd action, the luſtruction in the 
Modern Comedy muſt be the more ex- 
tenſive, beſides that the variety of Acti- 
on and Incidents muſt make our Cata- 
ſtrophes more ſurprizing, and conſequent- 
ly more Ridiculous. | 

So that the Modern Comedy pleaſing 
more, and inſtructing more, and ſo an- 
ſwering the two ends of Comedy better 
than the Angient did, it follows that. 


the 


of Modern Poetry, 


the Moderns in Comedy are preferrable 
to the Ancients. | 

As the Moderns have cxce!l'd the An- 
cients in Comedy, they have equall'd 
them in Satyr. There has been a long diſ- 
pute among the Criticks, whether Ho- 
race or Juvenal ought to be preferr'd in 
Satyr. Their excellencies indeed are 
are very different, and therefore a Com- 
pariſon is not cafic to be made. Horace 
had a great deal of plealantry, and Ju- 
venal a great deal of force, at leaſt for 
his way of writing. Now Bozleau has 
juitly got a great Reputation both for 
force and pleaſantry, and confequent- 
ly is equal to either of the Rowan Saty- 
riſts; And here it will not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that the very ſame Poets among 
the Moderns, who have {urpaſs'd the 
Ancients in Comedy, and who have e- 
quall'd them in Satyr, have faln infinite- 
ly ſhort of them when they have at- 
tempted the greater Po try, as Ren Fohn- 


© ſor comes behind them in Tragedy, and 


Boileau in the greater Ode. 

As for Hiſtorical Poetry, any one who 
is acquainted with Lican may have ob- 
ſervd, that where that Author is very 
great, he derives his greatneſs from Re- 
ſigion ; as he docs, for example, in Ca- 
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1s Speech, which is a kind of Abſtract 
of the Religion and Metaphyficks of the 


Stoicks, 


Ille Deo plenus lacitd quem mente gereba!, 
Eſfudit Dignas Adytis e peGore vwoces. 
Suid quæri Labiene Jabes* An liber in armi; 
Occubuiſſe uel im, pot ius quam Regna videre? 
An fit vita nihil, ſed longam differat etas ? 
An noceat vis ulla Bono? Fortunaq; perdai 
Uppoſrta virtute minas © Landandague well: 
Sit ſatis, & nunquam ſucceſſu creſcat Ho- 
neſtum. 
Fei mus, O. hoc nobis nom altius Inſeret Hans- 
mon | 
Heæremus cuncti ſuperis, Templogz tacenie 
Nil facimus non ſponte Det: nec vocibus ulli 
Numen eget, dixitqʒ fearel naſcentibus auto. 
Quicquid ſcire Licet, ſteriles nec legit Arenas 
Ui caneret pancts, merſttq: hoc pulvere derum 
Eſine Det ſecles, niſi Terra & pontus & aer 
Cælum &. virtus ? Superos quid quæri- 
mus ultra ? 
Jupiter eſt quodcumq;ʒ uidles, quo ung; eue ri: 


Sortilegir egeant Dutii, jemperg; futuris 


Cafebns Anticipes, me non oracula cer ius 
Jed mor certa facit, pavido fortiq; cader- 
dum eſt 


thee fatis eſt Dixiſſè Jodi m. 
Which 


0) ot” 
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Which in Eugliſb is thus. 
Full of the Godhead in his Breaſt inſhrin'd, 
He in theſe words explains his mighty mind; 
(Words which Oraculous Jove might diate 
to mankind.) 
And what ſhould I of theſe vain Prieſts en- 
wire ? 
FI had rather thus in Arms expire, 
With theſe high thoughts, and this uncon- 
juuer d fire, 
Than live Inzlorioufly, to Hail a King, 
And my great Soul to vile Subjection bring? 
hat ſhould I ask? if nothing be in Death, 
And nothing in this Idle vapour Breath ? 
If the Good only be ſupremely great, 
Of Fortune Independant, and of Fate ? 
If the Brave Patriot's, glorious in Diſtreſs, 
And Tyrants, Deſpicable in Succeſs £ 


* If in Magnanimons Attempts to ful, 

© Merits Renown as much as to prevail? 

8 This (hou'd Jack? all this I know, I feel, 
Aud how ſhoud Hammon Inborn Truths 


Reveal 2 


J ſhou'd the Powers their Sucred wills 


explain, | 


Since all we do, ſay, think, thoſe Pom vr . 


eternal chain. 


| : Or ann, 
ur wills are link'd to theirs by Fates | 


Oe 


a 
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od wants not man his meaning to conve 0 


But in one Breath ſaid all that he can ſay, 

In that Informing Breath which kindled 
up our clay. 

Nor wou'd he build in barren ſands his 
eat, 

That 14 Fools ill Verſes might repeat, 

And hide eternal Truths in this obſcure 

retreat, a 


Jo ſove what certain ſeat can be conſign'd ? 


Where can the Worlds great Ruler be con 
find ? 

This univerſal frame's the ſeat of that 
eternal mind. 

Why ſhoud we ſeek him in this Myſtick 
Grove ? 

Ihere-ever eye can reach, —_ 

thought can rove, 

Subſtance and Space is all unbounded Jove. 

Let thoſe who live in Doubt ( a fooliſh ſtate ) 

Conſult theſe mighty —. of Fate, 

HerlIrreverſibleDecrees my conſtancy create. 


Alike the Coward and the Brave nmſt fall; 0 


1his mighty Jove has once declar'd for all. 
And the 000 inſpiring ſounds to Roman 
ations call, 


Iucau is very far from being ſo exalt- 
ed every where as he is here. For, 
where: 
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| where-ever he is very great and poeti- 
cal, he muſt be ſo by the greatneſs of 
; ordinary paſſion, or by the force of 


Enthuſiaſm. But ordinary ' paſſions can 
\ [IF neither be very frequent in an Hiſtorical 
Poem; nor it they could, could they be 
frequently great. Becauſe there being 
no Fable, and no Art, they can ſeldom 
be rightly prepar'd. Nor can the En- 
thuſiaſms be frequently great where there 
is no Religion. But Religion cannot be 
frequent in an Hiſtorical Poem, un- 
leſs it is in Sacred Hiſtory, If any 
one would give himſelf the trouble of 
comparing the Twelfth Book of the 
FEneis with the ſeventh of the Pharſa- 
lia, he would find that Virgil is ten times 
greater than Lucan, and that Lucan's 
tubject, as far as it is Humane, is ten 
times greater than Vireil's. For, I hope, 
no man will compare /Ereas, take him 
without his Divine Dependencies with 
Julius Caſar,the greateſt of men, nor the 
Combat that made the former King of 
the Latins, with the Battel that made 
Ceſar the Abſolute Maſter of the World, 
From whence it would follow, if the 
greatneſs of Virgil's Subject confiſts in 
any thing Humane, that either Lucar's 
writing in his Seventh Book is twenty 
times 
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times below his Subject, or that the Wri- 


ting of Virgil in his Twelfth Book is 


twenty times above his. But Lucar's 


writing in his Seventh Book is not twen- 


ty times below his Subject, as any Mo- 
dern Poet that ſhould be oblig d to han- 
dle that Subject after him, would be 
forc'd to confeſs. Nor is the writing of 
Virgil in the laſt of the Mueis fo many 
degrees above his ſubject. For if it is, 
then that laſt Book is ſcurvily writ, be- 
cauſe the thoughts and expreſſions ought 
to be proportion'd to the things. But 
the laſt Book of the Amer is admirably 
writ. What then can be the meaning 
of all this? Why the meaning mult be, 
that Virgil's ſubject is twenty times great- 
er than Lucar's. But Lncar's ſubject is 
ten times greater than his as far as it is 
only Humanc, which has been made to 
appear. The excellency then of Virgils 
ſubject muſt come from ſomething that 
is not Humane, and that muſt be from 


_ Religion ; fo Virgils greatneſs and his 


Enthuſiaſm comes from his Machines, 
and the Miniſtery of the Gods, and the 
other parts of his Religion, and Lucarn's 
littleneſs, from his want of thoſe Ma- 
-hincs, and that Miniſtery. Petronins 


Ar- 
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Arbiter, Lucaus Contemporary, was ve- 
ry ſenſible of this. For he, tho an Epi- 
curean profeſt, was ſo ſenſible of the 
Advantage that Poetry deriv d from Re- 
ligion, that in the Beginning of his Sa- 
gricon, after he has been exclaiming a- 
gainſt the Writers of the Times, and 
particularly againſt Lucas, he offers this 


expedient for the reſtoring Poetry to its 


former greatneſs, that they ſhould re- 
ſtore it to its former Religion. But to 
teturn to Lacan; He is often tedious 
and ſpiritleſs, becauſe his Subject is not 
only meerly Humane, but it's ſometimes 
Impious. For Lican had conceivd the 
| moſt extravagant Deſign in the World. 
| For at the ſame time that he ſets up tor 
{ 1Stoick, he writes a Book to prove ei- 
ther that there is no ſuch thing as Pro- 
vidence in the World, or that the Gods 
| favour'd Injuſtice. 


| Vidrix Cauſa Deis placuit ſed vida Catoni. 


| PeforeI make an end of this Chapter, 

I beg the Reader's leave that I may di - 
greſs for a moment, becauſe the digreſ- 
ton is of very great importance to Poe- 


| try. 
We 
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We have ſhewn that the Subject of V- 
gil in the Twelfth ot his AErers, is very 
much greater thanLxcar's is in theSeventh 
of his Pharſalia. We have ſhewn too, at 
the ſame time, that Lxcar's was greater as 
He found it, and that Virgil's was greater 
as He made it. For I hope I need ſay 
nothing at this time of day to prove that 
the Religious part of Virgil's Subject was 
Invented and Diſposd by the Poct. 
Which may ſhow the benefit of Art, 
that is, of Rules in Poctry. For, tho 
'tis by the Genius of a Writer, that 1s, 
by a Soul that has the power of exprel- 
ſing great Paſſions, whether ordinary or 
Enthuſiaſtick, that we treat a Subject 
with Dignity equal to its greatneſs, yet 
tis Art that makes a Subject very great, 
and conſequently gives occaſion for a 
great Genius to ſhew it ſelf. L 

And thus we have ſhewn that the An- 
cients did not excel the Moderns in Co- 
medy and Satyr, which are not Sacred 
Poems, as having neither Invocations, 
Apoſtrophes, Revelations or Machines; 
at leaſt the new Comedy had none of 
all theſe, and the old one only ſome low 
Burleſque or elſe Grotelque ones. We 


Have ſhewn too that the Sacred N 
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of Modern Poetry 


of the Ancients, was beyond compari- 
ſon greater than their Hiſtorical Poetry, 
becauſe it was not Sacted. 


CHAP 2. 


That in their Sacred Poetry, in which 
the Ancients, excelld the Mo. 


derns, thoſe places were greateſt, 
and moſt Poetical that had moſt 
of Religion, 


Ut as the Ancients did not ſurpaſs 
the Moderns in Poetry that was 

not Sacred, ſo in that fort of Poetry 
where they did excel them, they were 
never ſo admirable as where they were 
moſt Religious. Now the paſſagcs ot 
the Ancient Pocts, which ſeem to [.ave 
molt Religion in them, are either thoſe 
addreſſes by which men approach'd the 
Gods, as Invocations, Apoſtrophes, and 
the like; or thoſe condeſcenſions, by 
which the Gods communicated them- 
ſelves to men, as Revelations, Machines, 


þ Ge. 
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@c. the firſt of which are Duties that 
belong to univerſal Natural Religion, 
the ſccond to Religion which 1s Re- 
veald, Extraordinary and Miraculous. 
Every thing that 1s great in Poetry muſt 
be great by the Genius that is felt in it, 
which is the chief thing in Poetry, ac- 
cording to the general acceptation of 
it; and the principal thing in the Me- 
teria Poctica, or the Body of Poetry. 
Now all Genius is Paſlion becauſe it 
moves, and all Paſſion is either Enthu- 
fiaſm or ordinary Paſſion, as we de- 
clar d above. Now that even ordinary 
Paſſion in Poetry is heighten'd by Re- 
ligion, we ſhall endeavour to prove. 
And we ſhall moſt inſiſt upon thoſe or- 
dinary Paſſions, which are mot to be 
found in Tragedy and in Epick Poctry. 
For, as for the greater Ode, that ſecms 
to be the peculiar province of Enthuſi- 
aſm, and ordinary Paſlions in that are 
more rarely to be met with. 

Firſt then Admiration, which is the 
Reigning Paſhon in Epick Poetry, I 
mean that which 1s admirable in the 
action of the Hero, is heighten'd by Re- 
velations, by Machines, and the Mini- 
ſtration of the Gods. For that Mini- 

| | tration. 
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of Modern Poetry, 
ſtration, thoſe Machines, and thoſe Re- 
velations are all Miraculous. And the 
man who was admirable before for his 
extraordinary Valour and his Native 
Greatneſs, becomes more wonderful , 
when we behold him the eſteem and 
immediate concern of Heaven, when 
we ſee him the [peculiar care of Pro- 
vidence, when we find the order of 
Nature inverted, the Skies grown facti- 
ons upon his account, and Gods de- 
ſcending to ſuſtain or oppoſe him. _ 
But Secondly, Terror and Compaſſi- 
on, which are the Reigning Paſſions in 
Tragedy are Heighten'd by Religion. 
Tragedy, ſays Ariſtotle in his Poctick, 
is the Imitation of an action which ex- 
cites Compaſhon and Terror. Now 
thoſe two Paſſions proceed from Sur- 
prize, when the Incidents ſpring one 
from another againſt our expectation. 
For thoſe Incidents, continues the Phi- 
lolopher, are always more admirable 
than thoſe which arrive by chance ; 
which is evident from this, ſays he, 
that even of accidental things, thoſe are 
always the moſt wonderful and moſt 
ſurprizing, which at the ſame time that 
F 2 they 
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they arrive by Chance, ſcem to fall out 
by Deſign ; and by a certain particular 
ſecret conduct, of which Nature was 
what they relate of the Statue of My, 
at Argos, which fell upon his Murderer, 
and kill'd him upon the ſpot, in the 
midſt of a great Aſſembly. For that by 
* no means, ſays the Philoſopher, ſcems 
_ to be the work of Chance. From whence 

ir follows, fays he, of neceflity, that 

thoſe Fablcs where there 1s this conduct, 

will always ſeem preferable to thoſe 

that have it not. Thus Ariſtotle declares 

that the Wonderful in Tragedy, as well 

as in Epick Poetry, is Heightned by Re- 

ligion, that thoſe Fragical Incidents 

that appcar to have moſt of Providence 

in them, are always moſt moving and 

5 Terrible. The Reaſon is plain. For 
all cur Paſſions are grounded upon the 

Love of our ſelves; and Terror and 
Compaſſion ſpring from the Calamitics 

of our equals ; that is, of thoſe who 

; being. in circumſtances reſembling ours, 
and committing faults which we either 

commit, or to which we are liable, are 

upon that unfortunate. For the more 

there appears to be of Providence in the 
puniſhment, the more we pity the per- 
ſons. 
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ſons. For if their calamitics appear to 
be the work of Chance, they might as 
well have hapned to thoſe who have 
not committed ſuch taults, as to thoſe 
who have. And therefore a Train of 
Incidents, which, contrary to our ex- 
pectation, ſurprizingly produce one ano- 
ther, is neceſſary, becauſe the more 
plainly the puniſhment appears the re- 
{ult of the faults, and the more clearly 
we are convinc'd of this when we leaſt 
expect it, Providence appears the more 


in the caſe, and our ſecurity is ſhaken 


the more, and the more we are mov'd and 
Terrified. But Religion does not only 
heighten thoſe Paſſions which are great 
in themſelves, as Admiration and Ter- 
ror are; for Admiration raiſes the Soul, 
and every thing that is Terrible, is cer- 
tainly great to him to whom it 1s Ter- 
rible, but it ennobles thoſe which are 
commonly baſe and dejected; as for 
example, Grief ; witneſs that paſſage in 
the Paſſion of Dido 


Teſtatur moritura Deos, & conſcia Fati 
Syclera. 


F 3 And 
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And that Noble Apoſtrophe afterwards : 
Sol qui Terrarem flammis, Gc. 


And that Sublime Apoſtrophe of Seinon 
in the Second Book : 2 þ 


Le Dolis inſtructus & arte pelaſga 2 
Ouſtulit exutas vinclis, ad Sydera palmas, 
Vos eterni ignes & non violabile veſtrum 
| Numen ait, vos are enſeſqʒ nefand: 

. Dios fugi, vitteqs Deum Juas Hoſtia 


| gelle, Ge. 


But to come to the other ſort of Paſ- 
| fron, which gives Poetry its force and 
| its greatneſs, Religious Enthuſiaſm mult 
neceſſarily be greater than Human En- 
thuſiaſm can be, becauſe the Paſſions £ 


j that attend on Religious Ideas, when a 

1 man is capable of Reflecting on them as 

4 he ſhould do, are ſtronger than thoſe 

ij which attend on Prophane Ideas, as has 

[ been ſaid above, and has been partly 
j ſhewn by examples. And as ordinary Þ® | 
1 Paſſion is Heightned by Religion, ſo | 
. Human Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions are height- | 


ned 
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ned by Religious Enthuſiaſm. We (hall 
give an example of this in Terror, by 
which I mean not that Common Paſſion 
which Ariſtotle treats of in his Rheto- 
rick and in his Poctick, and of which 
we ſpoke in the former part of this 
Chapter ; but that Enthuſiaſtick Terror, 
which ſprings from the Ideas unknown 
to him who feels it. Virgil in his firſt 
Book of the ueis deſcribes a Tempeſt, 
which carries Double Terror along with 
it; the ordinary one, which ſprings 
from the concern which we have for 
the Hero; and the Enthuſiaſtick one, 
which the Ideas would carry along with 
them, tho they were ſeparated from 
that concern which we feel for the He- 
ro. The Deſcription is Grave, and Se- 
vere, and Exalted, becauſe the Poct was 
mov'd by the Terrible Ideas. For that 
which is Terrible, is always great to 
him to whom it is Terrible, as we ſaid 
before ; and that which is Great is Ad- 
mirable, and then he who is Terriſied is 
always ſerious, and very much in Ear- 
neſt. The ſame Deſcription where the 
Terror is at the Height is vehement. 


F 4 In- 
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Inſequitur cumulo preruptus aque Mons, | 
Hi ſummo in fluctu pendent, his unda De- | 
hifcens 

Terram iuter ſiuctus aperit furit æſtus arenis, | : 
FP 


Becauſe that which is very Terrible is 
Wonderful and Aſtoniſhing, and he 
who is aſtonith'd, being tranſported be- 
yond himfeli, uniſt of neceſſity expreſs 
himſelf with that fort of Fury which 
we call Vehemence- Virgil, by ſetting 
fo many Terrible Images in motion, had 
let this Tempeſt before his Eyes, or ra- 
ther had tranſported himſelf as it were 
into it. Now, any one who has been | a 
upon the brink of a Wreck, and conſe- e 


l quently has been very much Terrifyd | tc 
5 himſelf, and ſcen others Aſtoniſh'd, | fi 
1 cannor but have telr the ſame motions | E 
f that he feels in Reading this paſſage, tt 
{ and cannot but have obſerv'd that others | w 
; who felt them, expreſs'd themſelves IF 8 
I! with the fame Fury and Vehemence that P. 
| the Poet does, tho not with the fame | wv 
I Elegance. But tho this Storm is Terri- al 
[ ble in it ſelf and Wonderful, yet the I Gt 
| Machines, which prepare, and raiſe, * 

and allay it, very much add to its Great. de 
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nels and genuine Terror, and it is quite 
another thing when it is conſider'd with 
the cauſe of it, Which is the Anger of 
Inno, and the Compliance of Hiolus, 
and with that which follow'd upon it, 
which is the Indignation of Neptune, 
and the exertion of his abſolute power. 
The paſſages of the Ancient Poets 
that were moſt Religious, were their 
Invocations, Apoſtrophes, or the like; 
or thoſe which contain'd the Miraculous 
part of their Religion, their Signs, A 


paritions, Oracles, and other Revela- 


tions. 


For their Invocations, Apoſtrophes, 
and the like, which were all of them 


either a ſort of Prayers, or Divine At- 


teſtations, they are moſt of them very 


” ſublime, and attended with a ſtrong 
> Enthuſiaſm. And how could it be o- 


therwiſe, but that the Ancient Poets, 
who were men of great Learning, of 


great Paſſions. great Eloquence, and great 


Parts; when with ſtudy and pains, and 


with all their endeavours to be Euthuſi- 
altick, they addreſsd themſelves to their 
Gods, ſhould be extremely agitated, when 
we lee very plainly that a fort of Mo- 


dern Enthuſiaſts, who have neither 


Learn- 
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Learning nor Parts, nor the leaſt tincture 
of good Letters, are even in their Ex- 
tempore Prayers diſturbd with very 

fierce Enthufiaſins. 

0 For the Apoſtrophe, we have given 
j examples of it already, and therefore we 
f ſhall only ſay here, that Longinus men- 
| 
| 


[| tions it as one of the Figures that con- 
| tribute the moſt to the Sublime. For 
| the Invocation, we ſhall bring an Ex- Þ 
1 ample of it, from the ſeventh Book of Þ © 
ii : Virgil, and the Reader is deſir d to take 
ip notice what addition of Enthuſiaſm at- 
tends it. 5 
f Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, que tempora , 
x rerun, ; ; . c 
* | Qui Latio antiquo fuerit ſtatus, advena Þ 
4 claſſem 
| G mun Auſonis exercitus appulit oris. Þ - 
| ws prin Auf ppulit orc. Þ 
| Expediam, & prime revocabo exordia pugne. ſb | 
1 Tu natem, tu diva mone, dicamt horridabella: n 
0 Dicam acies, actoſque aninmns in funera reges, Wh 
Il Tyrrhenamque manum, totamque ſub arma f. 
| | coactam 0 
| Heſperiam,major rerum miki naſcitur ordo : Þ |; 
| Majus opus wo) | 0 
( d 
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And from Horace, Lib. 3. Ode 4. 


Deſcende celg, & dic age tibia 
Regina long am Callispe Melos, 
den voce nunc mavis acuta, 

Sex fidibns citharave Phebi : 


> Auditis 2 an me ludit Amabilis 
 Inſania ? andire & wideor pios 


Ming” go lucos, amene 


Quo & aqua ſubeunt & aura, 


But to come to-thoſe paſſages of the 
Ancicfat Poems, in which the Miracu- 
lous part of their Religion was con- 


tain d, and their Revelation more near- 
ly concern d, as their Signs and Won- 
ders, and their private Inſpirations ; but 


above all, the Apparitions of their Gods 
and their Oracles, it is no wonder if 


thoſe paſſages, ſpeaking of things that 
> ſtrike mankind with the laſt Aſtoniſh- 
ment, have almoſt all the Enthuſiaſm 
of which the mind of man is with Rea- 
* ſon capable. Horace is by no means a 


cold Writer, and yet heas far from wri- 
ting every where with the ſame degree 
ot Fury, and the ſame Rapture, that he 
does in the beginning of the Nineteenth 


Ode of the Second Book. Bac- 
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| Hiace ham in remotis curmiua rupibis 
Vidi docentem, (eredite poſteri) 
Nywmphaſy: diſcentes, & aures 
Capri pectiim Sat yrorum acutas. 

Foe , rccent? mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoq, 34c197 pectore turbiclum 


Sn — — — 22 At 
— — —— 2 — ome 


il Letatus, Hue, parce Liber, FT: 
„ Hase, gravi metuende thyrſo. 14 
1 J 
7 5 - 5 * 24 x 
f Nor is Virgil every where fo Enthuſi- FF 7 
i altick, as he is in the beginning of the 


k Sixth Book, where the Cumæan Siby! 
rages with the Delphick God. 


ſatæ 
11 Tempus ait, Dent, ccce Deus cui talia fm; 
Ante fores ſubito, non vultus non color uus IF 7: 


q 

ff 

Jentum erat ad limen, cum virgo, poſcers | © 
L. 

U 


| Non comte manſere come, fed pectus an-e- ic 
| | tum 81 
I: Es Rabie fera corda tu ment majorq; videri, u 
1 Nec wortale ſonans , afflata eſt numin: | th 
1 quando In 
it Jam propiore Dei. R 
| | - ET 
| The Hero now the Sacred Floor approach, M ar 
\ When om a ſudden the Prophetie Maid, lit 


| This is the Fearful Time t enquire of Fate; Pe 


And 


To 


WG Wo 


SY 
I ,z* 


| Her Treſſes in a wild diſorder fre, 


> fluence upon Poctry, 
4 Exalt that very fort of Poctry 


s for Example, the 


— 
8 
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And ſaid it with a voice and with a look, 
That nom were hers no more. 


| For raving, Lo the God, the God, ue CIC, 


Ilhile half diſcloſing her diſtor od Eats 
And now ſbe pants, ſbe ſwells, {be 


foams 
with Rage, 


* nd now her Shape looks cle cg lo the eye, 


And now (he Thunders in a read ful Tone 
7 


IIe all the Godhead raging in her Breaſt, 


With his tempeſtuons Sp er. + | ſhakes her Hoot. 
In ſhort, any thing that immcciatel; 
concerns Rev clation has o great an In- 
that it 13 able LO 
change even the Nat: ure Of { Writs ing, and 
vw ICH 
by its Character 1s Low and tum 
Ecloguc The 
fourth Eclogue of Jg will ba caſily 
granted by all to be ve ry Sublime. But 
what is it that makes it ſo? Why 


there is at once in that Eclogue an 
Invocation, and an Apoſtrophe, 
Revelation of ſundry Miracles to come. 
The Fifth Eclogue between Meralcas 


and 2 


and Mopſus, begins with all the Humi- 


E lity, and all the Simplicity, that is pro- 
per and peculiar to the Eclogue. 


len. 
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Men. Cur non Mopſe, boi quoniam conte- 
nimus Ambo, 
Ti Calamos in flare Leves, ego Diecre 
Der ſus. 
Hic corilis mixtas inter conſedimis ul. 
mos © 


And thus Mr Duke has with the ſame 
Simplicity tranſlated it. 


Men. Mopſus, Since Chance does us toge- 
ther bring, 

And you ſo well can Pipe, and I can Sing, 

Why fi we not beneath this ſecret ſhade, 

By Elms and Hazels mingling Branches 
made? 


But this very Menalcas changes his 
Tone in a wonderful manner, when in 
the ſame Eclogue he comes to the Apo- 
theoſis of Daphnis. 


Candidus inſueti miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibnſq; videt Nubes & der- 
. Daphnis. 


And you may ealily ſee that the Gen- 


tleman who tranſlated it, who wants no 


Ge- 
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Genius , felt the extream alteration of 
the Spirit. 
Daphnis now wondring at the Glorious 


. 
| ſhow, | 
Ore Heavens bright Pavement does Tri-] 
9 umnphant go, e 
And ſees the moving Clouds, and the fect 
f Stars below. bu 
s But let us fee a little how Virgil goes 0 
On. 1 . d 4 | 
- 1 7 
o Alacris Sylvas, & cetera rura vo- 7 
, N ; lupt as' | . 700 1 
j aua, paſtoreſq; tenet, Dryadaſqs puellas, 1 | Ft: 
N Nic Lupus Inſidias pecori, nec Retia Cervis q Wl. 
| Ulla Dolum meditantur, amt bonus otia . Wy 
Daphnis. ti 
n | 1-erefore nem Joys make glad the Woods, Ix 
)- the Plains, 9 k 
Pan and the Dryades, and the chearful we; f 
| Swains, 3 11 
| lhe olf no Ambuſh for the Flock does 16 
, lay, | j i 
| No cheating Nets the harmleſs Deer be-“ 
N tray, : 
„ bDaphnis a General Peace Commands,'and | 
o Nature does obey. 3 
e. © X But 
h 4 


Ld 
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But Virgil goes on. 


Ipſ, Letitia woces ad Sydera Jactant 

Intonſi monies, ipſæ jam carmina Rupes 

Ipſa ſonant Arbuſta, Deus, Deus Ille Ale 
i wdlce. * 

Sis bonus o fwlixq; tuis ! 


Hark! the glad Mountains raiſe to Head n 
their voice, | 

Hark! the hard Rocks in myſtick tune, 
rejoyce l 

Hark ! thro the Thickets, wondrous Song: 

reſound, 
A God, a God, Menalcas, he is crown d, 
O be propitious ! O be good io thine ! 


But now 'tis time to ask a queſtion, 
What is the reaſon that Virgil, who 
knew the Character of the Eclogue bet- 
ter than any man, and who was fo 
throughly convinc'd that the Diſcourles 
of Shepherds ought to be ſimple, and 
their affections ſoft and gentle affecti- 
ons, and who befides has been always 
usd to introduce his perſons ſpeaking 
perfectly in their Characters, ſhould 


bring in Memalcas in this Eclogue talk- 


ing in fo exalted a manner, and with fo 
{trons 


£ 


5 
CY 
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ſtrong an Enthufiaſm > Why he has 
given the Reaſon in the preceding 
Verſes. | 


Ipſæ jam carmina Rupes 
Ipſa ſonant Arbuſta, Deus, Deus Ilie Me- 


nalca- 


Tis that he was ſatisfied that very vio- 


lent Enthuſiaſms low ſo neceſſarily from 


the wonders of Religion, that they 


were as natural to Shepherds as they 
were to Kings, as being to both alike 
unavoidable. But what Influence the 


! Miraculous part of Religion had on the 


Ancient Poetry, we ſhall diſcover more 
at large in the following Chapter. 


r 


That the Grecian Poetry flon d 


with their Religion. 


He Grecian Religion flouriſh'd in 
: Greece from the time of Orphexs, 
| who was either the Original Inſtituter, 
f G Qr 
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or at lcaſt a vehement propogater ot that 
Idolatry, till the Age atter that in which 
Saphocles louriſh'd, that is, for the ſpace 

of about cight hundred years, and in 
that ſpace of time flouriſh'd all their Po. 
ets, who are cclcbrated for their excel- 
lence in that ſort of Poctry which we 
call Sacred. Which alone is a ſtrong 
preſumpt ion, that theſe Pocts deriv'd 
their excellence from Religion. In ſhort, 
the advantage which their Poctry dreiv 
from Religion muſt needs be very con- 
ſiderable, When for all or moſt of tlie 
fore- mention d ſpace of time, according 
to the Teſitmony of Plutarch, and ſeve- 
ral others of their authentick Writers, 
it made molt of their Zealots, ever their 
common people Pocts, and that even in 
their ordinary converſation. I mult 
confeſs, the Gentleman who writ the 
Hiſtory of Oracles, treats this as a Ficti— 
On, and a Fiction ſo palpable as not to 
be worth the anſwering. But perhaps 
that Gentleman had not conſider'd this 


matter enough. For I deſire the Reader 
to conſider two things. Firft, the cx- 


traordinary incentives winch thoſe peo- 
ple had to Enthuſiaſm, which 1s one 


qualification for Poctry ; and ſecondly, 
the 
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the habit which they might very pro- 
bably contract of Verſification. To be 
ſatisfied of the ſirſt, Jet us enquire a little 
into the nature of their Religion: And 
upon enquiry we ſhall find, that the ve- 


ry ſource, and ſpring and foul of it was 


an imagmary or pretended Revelation, 
and that that Revelation was ſuppos'd 
to be conſtant and continual, as it muſt 
he of every Religion which has no 
ſound Morality. They had their pub- 
lick and private Revelations, as Oracles, 
Viſions, Dreams, Apparitions. And Gods 
and Goddeſſes, Nymphs and Demi-gods, 
Fawns and Satyrs were ſeen by Imagi- 
nation 1n every Grove, on every Moun- 
tain, and in every Valley, as ſoon as ei- 
ther the Horrors of the place, or its ſi- 
lence, or their fears, or their wiſhes, or 
their contemplations had diſpos'd their 
minds to be Religioutly impos d upon. 
Now what ſort of Paſſions, and what 
fort of Spirit mult be produc'd in them 
by theſe Imaginations, we may gueſs by 
what happens among our ſclves, when 
any one believes that he has ſeen an 
Apparition. The man is alter d quite in 
a moment; his colour, his mein, his 


comportment are all different: Nor are 


G 2 they 
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they who hear him the ſame, but are all 
of . {urpriz'd , tranſported . aſto- 
niſh d, and all of them very profoundly 
attentive. Now very few that have any 
Judgment have any Notion that an Ap- 
parition will do them any harm, nor 
has any one an example of it, that may 
be caſily credited. But the * Ancient 
Grecians had notions, that their Gods 
had power to deſtroy them, or make 
them happy, and they had a thouſand 
Examples of it, in Muſeus, and Orphens 


and Homer, and the reſt of the Fathers 


of their Church, which muſt cauſe the 
Emotions upon the fancied Apparitions, 
or the Relations of them to be the great- 
cr, and fill their Souls with more turbu- 
lent Paſſions, and a greater Religious 
Horror. 

But then let us aten der ſecondly, 
that theſe Zealots muſt in ſome meaſure 
have contracted a Habit of Verſiſicati- 
on from their Religious duties. For the 
very common People in Greece, had 


with quick apprehenſions a great deal 


of vivacity; and therefore I leave the 
Reader to oucſs, what effect the Read- 
ing Muſexs, and Homer and Orpheus, and 
the reſt of the Fathers of their VR 

he 
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for their whole life-time, muſt neceſla. 
rily have had upon their Minds ; toge- 
ther with their Praying, Praifir ing, da- 
crificing and Thankſgiving in Verſe: 
Why, may not they very well be ſup- 

oſed from all this, to have contracted a 
Habit of Verſi tying © ? 

And why may not that Habit, joyn'd 
to their continual Enthuſiaſtick Moti- 
ons, which they had, either from the 
Revelations which they fancied that 
the Gods imparted to themſelves, or 
from the Relations of thoſe, which 22 
believed were vouchſafed to others; 
from the pertormance of the forclald 
Religious Duties, and from their Ritual, 
which their Poets had compos with 
ſo much Enthuſiaſm, capacitate them 
to exprels, themſelves Poctically even 
in common Society ; as well as ſome 
whole Secs of our Modern Fanaticks in 
England, who have by no mcans the 
vivacity of the Grecians, are enabled 
from the continual Reading of Scripture, 
and the Imaginary Dictates of the pri- 
vate Spirit, to make up their ordinary 
converſation almoſt wholly of Scripture 
language. 
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But ſince theſe Viſions and theſe Appa- 
ritions, joyn d to their conſtant Reading 
the Pocts, had ſuch a mighty influ- 
ence upon the people, what mult they 
not have had upon their Prieſts the 
Poets, who having (ſtronger pretences 
to thoſe Revelations, and more carneſt 
and cager application to the Reading of 
the Pocts, who writ before them, and 
who beſides having ſtrong Imaginations 
and great Paſſions, and {till greater 
Souls to command them, were qualify d 
to draw an extraordinary advantage 
from them? When theſe, whoſe pecu- 
lar buſineſs it was to take care of Re- 
ligion, at any time writ upon Religious 
Matters, what Gravity, what Severity, 
what Elevation, what Vehemence mult 


they not neceſſarily derive from thei; 
ſubject ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI 
Objection anſwered. 


Ut here tis convenient to anfiver an 
Objection ; for here it will be 
urg d, that the Ancient Poets among 
the Grecians, being men of extraordi- 
nary parts, could not belicve any thing 
ſo ablurd as the Revelations andMiracles 
mention'd in the former Chapter, and 
conſequently could not draw any ad- 
vantage from them. To which I an- 
{wer, that firſt they might draw an ad- 
vantage from them tho they did not be- 
lieve them; and ſecondly, that they 
did believe them. 

Firſt, Suppoſing they did not believe 
them, yet they might very well draw 
their advantage from them. For every 
one is brought up in the Reveal d Reli- 
gion of his Country, and conicquently 
believes it for the ſirſt part of his life. 
New every one knows that the force of 
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Education, and the Influenee of firſt 
Impreſſions is great, and eſpecially upon 
the minds of thoſe who have ſtrong 
Imaginations. And ſuppoſing that the 
Poets, when they ſet themſelves to 
write, were not ſatisfied about the Truth 
of the Revelations of which they treat- 
ed, yet the former ſtrong Enthuſiaſtick 
motions, that they were wont to have 
upon the like Ideas in the firſt years of 
their youth, would certainly follow 
upon them again, whenever they had 
hearily a mind to give into them. 

But ſecondly, a man may have a very 
itÞ good underſtanding, and yet believe a 
TH falſe, nay, even an abſurd Revelation. 
The Revelation of Mahoxret is both falſe 
and abſurd, and yet ſeveral among the 
Turks, who have ſhewn themſelves men 


1 of catraordinary parts for ſeveral years 
* together, have at laſt convinc'd the 
hi! Vorld of the ſincerity of their belief, by 
"i very frankly ſubmitting to die at the 
* Command of their Emperors, when they 
ll could with a great deal of eaſe have de- 


[18 clind it. For tis fo reaſonable to be- 
i | lieve that there ſhould be ſuch a thing 
\ as Revelation, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
more at large anon; and all Revelati- 
= | ons 
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ons are ſo little to be comprehended by 
us, that a man even of a good under- 
ſtanding will be oblig'd to believe an 
abſurd one rather than none. beſides, 
the Ancient Grecian Poets knew no o- 
ther Religion than thc Grecian Revela- 
tion, For they had neicher any clear 
Idea of one Supreme Independent Being, 
nor any tolerable knowledge of the Law 


of Nature. For all the great Poets - 


among the Grecians flourith'd before the 
Doctrine of Socrates was cſtabliſh'd in 
the world, and before that eſtabliſhment 
they had neither any certain knowledge 
of the True God, nor any tolerable no- 
tion of the Law of Nature. For had 


there been that, there would have been 


a ſyſtem of Morality ; but Socrates was 
the firſt who introduc'd Moral Philoſo- 
phy into that part of the world. 

And here the Mythologiſts may pre- 
tend as long as they pleaſe, that the 
Ancient Grecian Pocts, by the number 
of their falſe Gods, meant only the dif- 
ferent notions of the true. Tis plain 


they had no clear and diſtin& Idea of 


one Supreme and Infinite Being: For 
either the Knowledge of the True God 
muſt be drawn from Pleaſon or Revela- 

tion 
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tion. From Revelation they could not 
draw it, becauſè their ow] n Revelation was 
not true: And if they had the know 
ledge of the true God from any other 
Revelation, of which perhaps fome of 
chem might have heard mmpertedtly , 
why then that knowledge was imper- 
tet, and could confequently not be 
clcar : Ard to deduce that knowledge 
from Reaſon a man muſt ute 2 grcar 
deal of attention and a great deal of 
application. But in thoſe times the Cor. 
ruption of the Greciaus was too great, 
and their Paſſions were too ſtrong, and 
the Exerciſe of Reafon was too little 
known among them, to ute either the 
attention or the application, But be- 
fides all this, there is ſomething in the 
Ancient Grecian Pocts that is repugnant 
to the Divine Nature, as is known 10 
every one who has been converſant with 
them, and that alone renders alt the 
Con jecturcs of the Mythologiſts Ridi- 

culous. | 
And laſtly, we have a great deal of 
Reaſon to be convinced that the Anci- 
ent Grecian Pocts, I mean their Sacred 
Poets, did believe the Revelations they 
rcared of, becauſe as their Poctry flou- 
cih 
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rind with their Revelation, ſo at laſt 


it faild with it, as we ſhall ſhew at 


large in the following Chapter. 


Gi AP. MI 


That the greater Poetry among the 
Grfcians fail d with their Re- 
ligion. 

S Epick Poetry, Tragedy, and the 


Greater Ode, flouriſh'd with Re- 
ligion among the Ancient Grecians, ſo 


together with Religion they fail d. Now 
in order to the proving this, let us en- 


quire how and when the Grecian Reli- 
gion fail d. We have ſaid in one of the 


former Chapters, that the very ſpring 


and ſoul of that Religion was a con- 


| ſtant continual Revelation, as it muſt 


neceſſarily have been of ſuch a Religion 
as had no Morality, The Greciaus 
worſhipp'd many Gods, but before they 
worſhipp'd them, they mult believe that 
they were,and that they wanted neither 
power nor will to make them either hap- 


Py 
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py or miſerable. Now of theſe two 
things they were convinc'd by Imagi- 
nary or pretended Revelations, as 

Oracles, Viſions, Dreams, Apparitions, 

and a thouſand Fantaſtick Miracles. Now 

as long as theſe were in credit in Greece 
Polytheiſm went on Triumphantly. For 

they who had neither any inſight into 
the True Religion, nor any tolerable 
habit of Reaſoning, could neyer argue 
againſt matter of Fact as long as they 
made no doubt of the Truth of it. But 
. as ſoon as the matter of fact came to be 
. ſuſpected, the Grecian Worſhip was un- 
[it dermin'd and weaken'd very conſidera- ( 
1 bly. To be convinc'd of this, we need 
only conſider the Deſign of that Reve- I < 


5 lation, and the methods of carrying it 
ih on, and we ſhall find that that very De- 
1 ſign, and thoſe very Methods, made a 
| ; certain way for its ruine. We have fail 
iſ above that no Religion which wants 

| | Morality can outlaſt its Revelation. For 

'i if Morality is not for it, it will be again! 

it it. And tis impoſſible to conceive how 


[i any Religion can be permanent, which 
1 has neither Miracles nor Human Reaſon b 
0 to ſupport it. Now it will be an eaſie p 
Wo matter to ſhew two things, firſt, ** * 
5 = the 
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the Grecian Religion was without Mo- 


tality; and ſecondly, that the very De- 
ſign of it, and the Methods of carrying 
on that Deſign, introduc'd Moral Phi- 
joſophy, by a very natural prepara- 


tion. | 
The Deſign of the Grecian Religion, 

ſeems to me to be the providing for the 
Happineſs of Mankind in this life, by 
drawing them out of a ſtate of War, 


and making them live peaceably and ſe- 


curely among one another. 


Hloeſtres Homines Sacer Interpreſqʒ Deorum 


| Cedibus & victu fedo deterruit Orpheus. 


| Says Horace, in his little Treatiſe De 
| Arte Poetica. That is: 


Orpheus, the Sacred Interpreter of the 


Gods, deterr d ſavage men from Mur- 
dering one another, and reclaim d them 
from the Barbarous Brutal lives which 
they led. 


Now this Deſign he was to bring a- 


bout by Religion, and Revealing the 
pretended will of the Gods. In order to 
which it was neceſſary to give the people 


ſuch 
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ſuch a Religion as might be agrecable 


to them in the condition in which they 


were. For otherwiſe they would not 
have hearken'd to it. Now, to give 
them a Religion that might be agree- 
able to them, it was neceſſary to give 
them ſuch a one as might Maintain and 
Indulge their Paſlions. For, when the 
Grecian Worſhip was firit inſtituted, the 
corruption of that people was ſo very 
great, that tho the Inſtituter had known 
the pure Law of Nature, he durſt never 
have preach'd it to them, becaule their 
Paſſions were tlien too ſtrong to receive 
it. Well, then Orpheus, or Linus, ot 
whoever was the ſirit Inſtituter of the 
Grecian Religion, was oblig d to Main- 
tain and Indulge the Paſſions, Which! 
am apt to believe that he had no notion 
of ſuppreſſing, becauſe he believ'd them 
all to be natural, and ſaw by experience 
that ſome of them contributed to the 
Plcaſure and - Happincſs of Mankind, 
The luſtituter then of the Grecian Wor- 
ſuip was oblig'd to Maintain the Paſit- 
Ons ; but here lay the difficulty. The 
ery crimes that kept men aſunder, and 
in a ſtate of War, were cans'd by ſome 
ot thoſe very Paſſions; what then was 
9 


che paſſions that were not utterly inconu- 


| condition in which he found them, as 
| the Love of Women, Wine, Oc. For, 


could pretend to at firſt, was to bring 
| men out of a greater confufion into a 


order. Therefore, by ſhewing the Gods 


gd rhe people to cheriſh them, nay, 


of Modern Poetry. 

to be done in this caſe? Why, He was 
oblig d to give thoſe Paſſions a diver- 
ſion, and to Indulge and Maintain the 
[ſt in the ſame condition in which he 
found them. As for cxampie, Rage 

and Fury were the principal pail: ons 
that maintain d men in a ſtate of War, 
and cccaſion d the frequent Murders that 
were daily committed among them. 
Now theſe paſſions being grown up 
with, them, and by conſequence become 
Habitual to them, it would have been 


rery difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſup- 


preſs them. The firſt Inſtituter then of 
the Grecian Religion thought fit to give 
thoſe paſſions a vent a lefs cruel wa ay. 
and for that purpoſe in all likelihood 
inſtituted the Orgies of Bacchut. But 


liſtent with Society, he indulg d in the 
VI that the Founder of that Religion 


ſeſs, and not to reduce them to perfect 
addicted to theſe paſſions, he encou- 


to 
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to ſuch an Intemperance as was repug- 
nant to the original Law of Nature, nay, 
even to ſuch a criminal degree, as was 
afterwards forbidden by the Laws of 
the Grecian states. For Intemperance 
in the uſe of Wine and of Women is 
contrary to the Dictates of Natures ori- 
ginal Law, and yet was encourag'd by 
the Examples of ſome of their Gods, 
and Rapes and Adnltcries and Inceſt 
were encourag'd by the ſame Examples 
at firſt, without any manner of Counter- 
check. For, either the Syſtem of the 
Grecian Theology was contriv'd at firlt 
without any Infernal Puniſhments, or 
they were only threaten'd to ſuch crimes 
as were contradictory of civil Society. 
But afterwards, as Confuſion leſſen d, 
and Order increas'd, and other Crimes 
were found to be more- repugnant to 
Community, and ſo were forbidden by 
the Laws, the Magiſtrates in all likeli- 
hood oblig'd the ſucceeding Poets to 
threaten thoſe who dard to commit 
them, with the puniſhments of another 
World, and ſo to make up the Infernal 
Scheme by Degrees. Thus have I en- 
deavour'd to ſhew by the moſt probable 


Conjecturts I could make, what was the 
ori- 


a WO,» K 
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original Deſign of Orphexs, and what 
method he took to compals it. But 
this is paſt all doubt, that the original 
Revelation of the Grecian Worſhip was 
Repugnant in ſeveral points to the 
primitive Law of Nature, and the ſuc- 
ceeding Laws of the Grecian States. 
Now the method which Orpheus, or 
whoever was the firſt founder of the 
Grecian Religion, had taken, was main- 
tain d by ſucceeding Poets, only here 
and there, as occaſion ſerv'd, they in- 
termingled precepts of Juſtice and Tem- 
perance 5 which precepts are by no 
means to be look d upon as parts of that 
Revelation, but as Remnants of Natu— 
ral Religion and of the Law of Nature, 
which the Paſſions had not been able 
totally to ſuppreſs; or the efforts and 
ſtrugglings of Reaſon, recovering from 
its Lethargy by Degrees. But the Poets 
and Law- gi vers could not give good 
precepts with a great deal of good ſue- 
ceſs, as long as the Gods were believ'd 
to give ill examples. For the people 
look d upon their Laws, unleſs they 
were inforc'd by Religion, as made on- 
iy for the conveniency of life, and 
trangſgreſt them whenever they _— 

| With 
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A5 with Impunity ; and the precepts ſcat 

| ter d up and down in the Poems wer 
but Impotent Imperfect efforts of Rea- 
it fon, and utterly unable to prevail a- 
1 gainſt a continual conſtant Revelation, 

p and a train of p-rpetual Miracles. 

But now let us conſider how thisDelign 
of Orpheus, or whoever was the firſt 
Inſtituter oi the Grecian Religion, let 
us fee how his Deſign in letting up his 

Theology, together with the Methods 
that were us'd for carrying it on by 
him and ſuccceding Poets, ſecretly pre- 
par'd the way. for its utter ruine. For 


[i the bringing men in a body together, 
0 and cauſing them more frequently to IM © 
# converſe with one another, was the ( 
I | firſt occaſion of the cultivating Human: I 
q i Reaſon, and was conſequently one pre-. 
ll. paration to the Introduction of Moral * 
if Philoſophy. E b 
„ And the Laws that were made by IM" 
[if their Legiſlators, and the Precepts that lc 
h were given by their Pricſts and Pocts, * 
il in conſequence of mens convening anc = 
4 eonverſing together, had been ſenſible WM *- 
. encroachments upon the Revelation, 8 


7. as being manifeſt contradictions of it, ; 
oh if men had been usd to reflect. At laſt, Þ® 
„ After 


of Modern Poet y. 
after Miracles and Revelations had pre- 
vailed for the {pace of almoſt eight 


hundred years, Socrates aroſe a molt ex- 


traordinary man, who finding that the 
Precepts that had been ſcattered here 
and there, for the Regulation of Hu- 
mane Lite, and the Laws that had been 
given for the maintaining ot Order in 
Communities, were all contradictory of 
the Revelation, but all agreeing perfectly 
with one another in the promoting of the 
ſame Deſign, which was the welfare of 
thoſe who obſerv'd them, he had reaſon 
toenquire a little more narrowly into the 
Revelation, and to find that that was 
contradictory too of it ſelf. For the 


Celeſtial and the Infernal Schemes of the 
Ancient Grecian Theology, ſeem d fo 
utterly inconſiſtent, that, as I hinted be- 


fore, they could never be concetv'd to 


be boch given ou't at a time; but it was 
© rcaſonable to believe, that firſt the Ce- 


leſtial Scheme was invented, and after- 


E wards the Infernal made up by degrecs, 
in order to the ſerving the ends of Go- 
vernment. For not only the Infernal 


by their Examples encourag d men to 


5 * 
"1 
== 


Deities rigorouſly puniſh'd thoſe very 
Crimes, which the Celeſtial Gods had 


H 2 com- 
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1 commit: but which is very odd to con 
li il ſider, their Hell ſcem'd to be fill'd with 
1 their Good Gods, and their Heaven with 
j bi Devils. For whether we confider Pla- 
i "1H to Or Proſerpine, or the Judges, or the 
? Fatcs, or the Furics, theſe were all of 
Wo them very rigorous, and if you plealz 
1 incxorable ; but then they were all of 
| them very jult, and foes and inexora- 


— ” 


bic only to guilt, and never any of them 
Cid any harm to Virtue. But at the 
{ame time that the Magiſtracy of Hell 
| was compos'd of theſe honeſt upright 
"HE Perſons, Heaven on the other ſide was 

| filled with all forrs of Scoundrels, Rakes, 
Cuckolds, Bullies, Pimps and Bad. 
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1 and Cuckold makers; and no Virtue,and 
_ | \— 20 Innocence could ſecure either Men 
4 | or Women, from theſe Immortal Scow- 
i {1 rers. Nay, men often ſuffer'd for their 
i Temperance, and women for their Chalt! 
5 ty. Yocrates then conſidering the abſurdity 
oh of the Revelation, and the Reaſonable- 
? b/ 
4 neſs of the Laws anc d Precepts that were 
l diſtinct from it The agreQnent of the 
| latter among themſelves, and the incon- 
k ſiſtency of the former, cultivated the 
; one, and contemn'd the other, and by 
'| the force of a ſtrong and clear Reaſon (Þ 


: J | | 4 
i | | | 4 nd 5 
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and a long converſation with all forts of 
people, brought the Excrciſe and Ha- 
bit of reaſoning into Requeſt, and by 
little and little introduced a ſyſtem of 
Morality, reſtor'd in ſome meaſure Na- 
tural Religion, and recover d the Law 
of Nature. Thus Socrates gave the 
world a Syſtem of Morality, and tho his 
Contemporarics had not reaſon enough 
to make the diſcovery themſelves, yet they 
had ſenſe enough to approve ot it When 
it vas made, and to be convinc'd of the 
Truth of it, and conſequently to be ſa— 
tisfy d that the Revelation was falle. 
« Por ſceing that Virtue, and Order and 

; Happineſs, I mean in ſome degree, ſprung 
n4 rom Philoſophy, and Vice and Contu- 


en {ion and Miſery from the Revelation; 
and ſceing the Philoſophy was eſtabliſh 0 
ir by Inferences, which very naturally 

(hi: tlow'd from theſe Intelligent Facultics, 

ity which, whatever power had form'd mau, 

e. had given him to be his guide; and 


ere ſceing the Philoſophy and the Revela- 
the tion contradictory one of another, they 
- could not find in their hearts to believe 
the! that the Gods could be fa uujuſt as to 
by deſign the miſery and confuſion of Man- 
on kind, or fo abſurd as to give them two 
my i12 ralcs 
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rules to walk by, that were contradi- 
ctory one of another. 

Ihe cſtabliſtment then of Moral Phi- 
loſophy, was the ruine of the old Reve- 
| lation, and ſo made way for a new. 
1 For after tlie death of Socrates, there 

be | ſtarted up ſeveral Scets of Philoſophers, 
Wl as the Cyrenaicks, nicks, Peripateticks, 
—_ - Epicureans, Scepticks, ſome of them im- 
mediatcly, but all within a hundred and 

tity years, who were all of them mor- 

tal Enemies, not only to the Grecia 
1 Revelation, but to Reveal d Religion 11 
RH general: Tho in the laſt they certainly 

1 went beyond the deſigu of their com- 
mon Maſter Socrates, whole intention 
"HY was to reform Revelation, and not to 
vs run it. And thus upon the eſtabliſh: 
ment of Moral Philoſophy, the credit 


* 
„ 
— 3 
- o _ 


14 of Oracles was diminifh'd conſiderably, 
5 | and Apparitions, Viſioas, Gc. weile 
1 - _contemn'd and expioded, and with them 
i | Gow! went the greater P 'octry: for you 
* will find upon enquiry, that there was 
i no Poct among the Grerizns, who was 
* | born after the death of Socrates, who 


Writ with a great Spirit. 


C HAP. 
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AR. XIV. 


That the Greater Poetry among the 
Romans fleuriſhd and fail d 
with their Religion. | 


lat the Oreciaus deriv'd their pre- 

4 heminence in the greater Poetry 
from Religion, may appear not only 
becauſe they flouriſh'd and decay'd toge 
. © ther, but becauſe the Romans, whole 
Country was not like Greece, the Scene 
oft perpetual Miracles, and who for a 
long time had no correſpondence with 
Greece, had no ſuch thing as the Spirit of 
Poctry among them, till they came to 
Conquer that Country. 


Grecia capta ferum vidtoren cepit & artec, 


biſulit Agreſti Latio. 


ror there was ſomething in the Inſtitati- 
on of the Roxran Religion,as it was eſta- 
bliſh'd by Numa Pamphilius, that leflen'd 
the credit of DivineApparitions conlide- 

4 rably. 
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bly. Tis trife, Numa founded his Sa 
cred Eſtabliſhment upon the Authority 
of Apparitions ; but at the ſame time 
that he profeſt a familiarity with the 
e Goddeſs FEgeria, and with the Muſes, 
ums hetaught the people, that no reſemblance 
of the Gods could be made, nor any 
likeneſs to repreſent them. The fir{t 
was a Fiction to ſerve a turn in Politicks, 


—— — EEE 
" — 


10 and the latter a Truth that was contra- 
il dictory of the other. And he had necd 
1 have very groſs people to deal with, 
i | that could ſwallow ſuch a contradiction 
4s that For if no Form or Likeneſs of 


the Gods could be made, in what Like- 
neſs could they appear to him, or how 
19 could he diſtinguiſh Ægeria from the 
Wt Muſes, or the Muſes from one another ? 
| I am apt to believe that Numa ven- 


* mY 
* 


1 tur d this contradiction upon the groſs- 
j g | neſs of the pcople with whom he had 
1 to deal, becauſe the Truth and Fiction 
ll were equally neceffary to his Ecclefiaſti- 
1 cal Policy. For as his Authority was 
{| grounded upon the Fiction, ſo it was 
i {trengthen'd by the Truth; for the ap- 
* pcaring of the Immortal Powers to N- 
0 a had not made him fo venerable, 11 


oF ſuch Apparitions had bcen common to 
„ | cvery 
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every one. However, this contradicti- 
on was ſwallowed by the People, and 
Numa upon it, gain'd both his Points ; 
for he was held to be a Sacred Perſon, 
and the Gods were cſteem'd invilible, 
So that for a hundred and ſixty years, 
ſays Plutarch, in the Life of Nita, there 
was no ſuch thing as a Statue in their 
Temples, nor any talk of the Gods ap- 
pearing to them. For how could thoſe 
numerous Gods, whom they worſhipp'd, 
with any poſſibility appear to them, 
ſince they could make no likeneſs of 
them. At length, the Superſtition of 
the Grec ian Idolatry by degrees encreas'd 
upon them; and having conquer'd 
Greece and Carthage, and fo got an in- 
ſight into the Arcs, and leiſure at once 
to cultivate them, the Grecian Religion, 
and the Grecian Arts grew up together 
among them; and of all the Arts Poe - 
try was the firſt that was cultivated, be- 
cauſe it was incorporated with their Re- 
ligion. So that thereappcars to me to be 
this conſiderable difference between the 
greater Poetry oi the Grecians, and that 
which was among the Romazrrs, that the 
Grecians deriv'd their Poctick Enthufal::; 
irom the Miracles of their Religion 


* 
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1 and the Noi ms borrow'd theirs in tom 
mealure from the Grecians. 


Spiritun Graie tenuem Camene 
Parea non mendax dedit, &c. 
Hor. lib. 2. Ode 16, 
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So that the latter appears to me to be 
[ but a Copy as it were ofthe former. For, 
55 in effect, the Romaus copied the Grecian 
Spirit: For we have ſhown from Horace 


1 the beſt of the Roman Criticks, that the 
15 Romans had no ſuch thing among them 
1160 | till they had conquer'd Greece, nor had 
* they any ſuch frequent Impulſes to En- 
Wah thuliaſm, and having the ſame Revela- 
W tion at the time that they cultivated 
wo Poctry, that the Grecians had, they 
1 could hardly ſay any thing of their 
| 1 id Gods or- their Demi-Gods, or their Fa- 
14 bulous Transformations, that the Gre- I 
1 ian Poets had not ſaid before them. 
[| Beftdes, the moſt famous of the Roman 


- Poets copied particular Grecian Authors, 
as Horace did Pindar, and conſequently IM + 
tefl ſhort of them in the freeneſs and 

flame of their Spirit, as Copies muſt ne- 

FF ceſſarily do of Originals. And as tor 


= the Tragedies that were among the Ro- 
1 | man, 
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urns, the beſt of them were directly 
tranſlated from the Athenian Poets. 

Since then the Roman Poets copied 
the Greczan Spirit, what is the reaſon 
that the Romans copied them ſo much 
better than we do? Why, firſt, they 
underſtood them better, and were more 
familiar with them, becauſe then the 
Grecian was a living language, and Nome 
had a continual correſpondence with 
Athens. Secondly, they had a more 
beautiful and more harmonious language 
to reccive that Spirit; and laſtly and 
chiefly, that Religion from which it 
was derivd made greater impreſſions 
upon them than it does upon us. And 
in order to the making that appear, we 
ſhall ſhow that Poctry among the Ro- 
mans tlouriſh'd and fail'd with Reli- 
gion. 

Poetry began to be cultivated at Rome 
after the Conqueſt of Greece, and the end 
ot the Thid Panic War. 


yerus enim Greeis admovit acumina chartis 
Et poſt panica belli quietus, querere cepit 


Quid Sophocles & Theſpis & Fſchylus 


etile ferrent. 


Now 
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Now nothing is jmore reaſonable than 
to believe that the Grecian Superſtition, 
from which the Spirit of their Poctry 
was derivd, was at a greater height at 
Rome, after the Romans had conquer'd 
the Grecians, than it could be betore 
they had a continual correſpondence 
with that people. But beſides, Religion 
in the main may be thought to be in a 
very great eſteem among the Rowan 
about the time that they began to culti- 
vate Poetry. 

In order to the proving which, let us 
enquire what was the fountain and 
ſource of Religion among the Rowans, 
and upon what it chictly depended. 
The chief ſupport of Religion among 
the Grecians was the conſtant Revelation 
by Oracles; but the Ttalian Oracles 
were more rare, and of much lefs rc- 
nown. The prop and ſupport of. the 
Roman Superſtition lay in their Divins- 
tions, as Machiavel in his Diſcourſes ob- 
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6 | ſerves. For, ſays Machiavel, they eafily 
* believ'd that that Divinity that foretold 
if their felicity had the power to effect it 
\ Machiavel had reaſon to be of that op! 
11 nion. For, how could their Gods bc 
1 thought certainly to toretell what it was 

not 
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not in their power certainly to effect? And 
thus did the Roman Worlhip depend in 
a very peculiar manner upon the credit of 
their Divinations. But now let us en- 
quire in what credit the Divinations 
were when Poetry began to be cultiva- 


ted; which, as we obſerv'd above, was 
after the third Panick War. 


109 


Now the credit of the Augurs and the 


Aruſpices muſt needs at that time be ve- 
ry great with the Romans. For, ſince 


good Fortune alone inclines men to De- 


votion, and to confide in the Gods, is 
Ariſtotle has obſerv'd in the Second Book 
of his Rhetorick ; what thoughts mult 
not the Romans have of their Soothſay- 
ing, when they were not only arriv'd 
at ſuch a Degree of Felicity, but be- 
liev'd that they ow'd all their greatneſs 
to the predictions of their Augurs. For 
they conſulted them upon every impor- 
tant conjuncture, and particularly be- 
fore they gave Battel. Tis true, they 
had ſometimes fail'd, but where they 
had fail'd once, they had ſucceeded ten 
times ; which is evident from the felicity 
ofthat Commonwealth. Now, if one lucky 
gueſs can ſupport our ordinary Fortune- 
tellers, who are wretched contemptible 


Vaga- - 
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bonds, againſt a hundred that happen 
unfortunate, as we know by experience 
it does, in what height of Reputation 
mult not the Soothſayers be, whoſe Or- 
der it (elf was held to be Sacred and 
Auguſt, when they had apparently ſuc- 
ceeded ten times for their failing once. 
The Romans were now beeome the 
greateſt people upon the Earth, and the 
Promiſe of Romulus reveal'd to Proculys, 
according to the Oath of the latter, 
that Rowe ſhould be the Miſtreſs of Na- 
tions z that promiſe, which at firſt 
feem'd ſo very incredible, was now very 
likely to be accompliſh'd. And the Ro- | 
mans believ'd that they had been con- 
ducted by the predictions of thofe Di- 


>> % 4 + oh FO OY ANF 


viners, as it were by ſo many ſteps, to i 
that height of Glory, at which they . 
were in Triumph arriv'd, and from the: 
which they had a certain proſpect of : 
1 becoming Maſtersof the Univerſe, Et 
ll | Divination then being in very great 
| credit in the age in which Poetry began 7x 
ll to be cultivated, Religion, which had 1 
it its chief dependance upon it, muſt con- 2 
1. ſequently needs be in very great credit : 
too, which was the thing that we de- 


* 
"ont ſign d to prove. | ri 
| But 4 


of Modern Poetry. 


Bat from what has been ſaid it necel- 


| Grily follows, that any one that ſhould 


3 9 * — 7 


have brought Divination into diſgrace, 


muſt have given a terrible ſhock to the 
ſuperſtition of the Romans. Now, a- 
bout a hundred and threcſcore years at- 
ter Poetry began to be cultivated, being 


introducd by Livius Andronicus, there 
flouriſhd a great Wit, who not only 


baffled the whole Myſtery of Divinati- 
on in a learned Philoſophical Treatile, 
but alſo publiſhd an extraordinary Book 
concerning the Nature of the Gods, 
which alone, ſays Mr Harrington, in his 
preliminarics to his Oceana, was ſuffici- 
ent to-overthrow the Religion of the 
Roman State. Thus Cicero contrivd and 
cflected himſelf the very Crime,tor which 
ne declaimd againſt Catalize with fo 


much vehemence, and underinin'd the 
| molt ſolid foundations of the Temples 
of the Roman Gods. 


About the ſame time the Athenian 


Philoſophers began to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves at Rome. The Jews, whoſe Coun- 
try Pompey had ſubdu d, began every day 


to reſort more and more to the World's 
Capitol. The Romans, thro an exceſs of 


| ridiculous flattery , deify'd their deceas'd 


Empe- 
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man Religion ? A Superſtition that had 
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their Principles, and had ſo much flegm 
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Emperors, which alone was enough to 
make the Roman Religion ridiculous ; 
and Jeſus Chriſt came into the world to 
introduce a new Revelation. What 
was the effect of all this upon the Ro- 


made ſuch impreſſions on the minds of 
that people, and from which they ima— 
gin d that they and their Anceſtors had 
receiv'd ſo much benefit, could not be 
uttcrly overthrown in a moment. The 
Romans were ſo very pertinacious in 


and conſtancy in their conſtitutions, 
that the Grecian Philoſophy , and the 
Doctrine of Cicero, requir'd. ſome time 
to prevail. However, prevail they did; 
and with them the Chriſtian Religion 
got ground, and the Pagan declind; 
and the Superſtition and Poetry of th 
Romans gradually declin'd together, 
And the Declenſion of the Roman Por- 
try was attributed even by Petronin 
himſelf, who was a thorough-pac'd Epi 
curean, to the neglect of the old Theo-; 
logy. | 4 ; 


Per Ambages Deorumqe M inifteria 


Precipitandus eſt liber Spirit us. : 
4 CH APP 


| , 


of Modern Poetry. 


2 — 


C HAP. XV. 


Objections anſwer d. Concluſionm of 
the former part of the Work. 


Ut here it concerns us to anſwer 
ſome Objections, which we eaſily 
foreſee may be made. For if the Reli- 


gion which the Romans borrow'd from 


the Greeks had ſo great an influence on 
their Poetry, and the two Treatiſes 


| which (Cicero writ concerning Divination 
| and the Nature of the Gods, gave ſuch 


1 ſhock to that Superſtition ; How comes 
it to paſs that Poetry not only flouriſh'd 


| afterwards, but came to perfection in 


Horace and Virgil, which two were the 


| greateſt of the Roman Pocts. In an- 
wer to which we ſhall endeavour to 
© {how as ſuccinctly as we can, why Poe- 


try flouriſh'd after the publication of 


! thoſe Treatiſes, and why it afterwards 
came to perfection. To ſatisfie the Rea- 
der why Poetry flouriſh'd afterwards, 
we need only repeat what we obſerv d 


above. 
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above, that the flegm and ſolidity of 
the Roman people, and perhaps their 

| Politicks, ſuſpended the effect of thoſe 
þ Writings, and of the Doctrine of the 
Grecian Philoſophers ; and when they 
began to ſpread, it is reaſonable to be- 
lieve that they went downwards from 
the Patricians and the Roman Knights to 
the people, who in all probability were 
the laſt who were undeceiv'd. Now the 
ome: of their Pocts, and eſpecially 
irgil and Horace, flouriſh'd within leſs 
than fifty years after the publication of 
thoſe Treaties, and were moſt of them 
very meanly deſcended. So that they 
were brought up in the Religion of their 
Country, and had conſequently when 
they came to write, the advantage of 
lirſt Impreſſions, and their copying the 
Grecian Poetry, threw them upon the 
old Idea's. Tis true, ſome few of them 
were better deſcended, and were Roman 
Knights, but either they were too. much 
Men of Pleaſure, to dive into Philoſo- 
pliy, or too much Poets, to eſpouſe a 
9 that would not favour Ent huſi 
aſm. 
But now let us enquire with the fame 
11 brevity, for what reaſon Poetry, that de- 
1 f ri vas 
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of Modern Poetry. 
rives its preheminence from Religion, 
came to perfection among the Romans, 
= after theſe attacks had been given to the 
Religion of that State: In anſwer to 
= which, we muſt put the Reader in mind, 
that there are three things which con- 
tribute to the perfection of Poetry. The 
* firſt is Nature, which is the foundation 
and baſis of all. For Nature is the ſame 


thing with Genius, and Genius and Paſ- 


ſion are all one. For Paſſion in a Poem 
is Genius, and the power of exciting 
Paſſion is Genius in a Poet; to the rai- 
ſing of which, Religion, as we have 
ſhewn above, gives a very great Advan - 
tage. The ſecond thing is Art, by 
vhich I mean thoſe Rules, and that Me- 
thod, which capacitate us to manage 
every thing with the utmoſt dexterity, 
that may contribute to the Raiſing of 
Paſſion. The third thing is the Inſtru- 
ment by which the Poet makes his Imi- 
tation, or the Language in which he 
8 writes. By Language 1 do not mean 
here tHe expreſſion of any particular 
Poem, or the poetical Diale& which 
the Poct models himſelf 5 but the lan- 
guage of the Country in which he 
| writes, and which he finds made to his 
i I 5 hands, 
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hands. Theſe are the three things that 
contribute to the perfection of Poetry; 
ſo that in any Age or Country, at what- Þ 
ever juncture Religion and Language 
and Poctical Art arc in greateſt force 
together, at that very juncture the Poc- 
try of that Country is at its heighth, 
And this is the reaſon why Tragedy, 
which is a Poem of the growth of. At- 
tica, was at its height in the time of &. 
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14 phocles, becauſe then the Language was 
1 in perfection ; the Art of Poctry, and 
| 1 particularly of Tragedy, had been ex 
"pF tremely cultivated, and Religion as yet 
ll ; nad power Cnougin ore. the minds ot 
. inen to inforce the paſlions. But the 
1 greatclt of theſe three is Religion and tlic 
ut mot prevalent towards the ad vancement 
1 of Poctry, as is plainly ſcen by the 
| ig | event, For, after that the Tntroduction 
1 of Moral Philoſophy had rain'd the eſis 
1 bliſh d Religion among the Greciam, 

| Tragedy immediately Joſt its force, tho 


N the language remain d in perfection at. 
| 0 terwards, and the Poctick Art was per 
1 | haps improv'd. Let us now examine 
1 how the Art of Poctry, and the Rowan 
1 Language and the Roman Religion ſtood 
1 in the time of Angrſins, The Art off 
1 Poetry, 
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ligion, we have already 
effect of the Writings of Cicero was ſuſ- 
ßpended by the flegmatick temper which 
was incapable of ſudden - Imprethons , 


of Modern Poetry; 
poetry, wh'ch had been introduc'd by 


Livius Audronicus, had now been culti- 
vated for about two hundred years, but 
with a great deal of Interruption, caus'd 
by the violences of thoſe times; and 
that it was at its utmoſt height in the 
time of Azguſtzs , we have no great rea- 
fon to doubt, becauſe we find more ot 


the Poetica! Art in the ſingle Mueſs of 


Virgil, than in all the reſt of the Roman 
Poets together. For the Language, that 


it was then at its height, is agreed on by 


moſt ; and tlio fome few may contend 


chat it was ſomewhat declin d from the 
| purity which it had in the preceding 
age, yet it was certainly more Poerical 
in the time of Auguſtus, that is, more 
full, more founding, more ſignificant. 


and more harmonious. 1 as for Re- 
ewn that the 


and perhaps by the politicks of the Ro- 
mans. But that was not all. Religion 
had then more Force, more Authority 


and more Majeſty. , than it had had for 


ſome time betore ; and that by the ex- 
ample of the Emperor. No. one can be 
63 | 19. 
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the Age preceding had been an Age of 


ignorant what influence the example of 
a Prince has upon the minds of the peo- 
ple. Now Auguſtus was in his temper 
Religious even to Superſtition. And 
tho during the violences of the Trium- 
virate, his Politicks had got the better 
of Nature in him, yet aſſoon as he had 
attaind the Soveraign Power, Policy 
and Nature were reconcil'd, and both 
of them favour'd Religion; whereas 


continual Violences, and conſequently 
not of ſo much Religion. The Roman 
Senate having got the Lands. from the 
People had conſequently got the Domi- 
nion, ſo that that famous Common- 
wealth was dwindled into an Oligarchy, 
and that Oligarchy was grown factious, 
as all Oligarchics muſt of neceſſity do; 
and the heads of thoſe Factions were all 
of them labouring who ſhould over- 
throw the State; ſo that they who were 
at the Helm of the State, neither were 
nor could appear good, becauſe there 
was a neceſſity of their giving pernicious 
Examples. Auguſtus himſelf, notwith- 
fanding his natural clemency, and his 
proneneſs to Superſtition, was drawn in 
by Ambition to the committing all man- 

5 net 


„ of Modern Poetry. 


of ner of violences in the beginning of the 
eo. © Triumvirate, and neither did nor durſt 
per appear what he was, till dividing the 
ind World between himſclf and Anthony Po- 
un- licy and Nature were reconcil'd in = 
ter and he was oblig'd to appear rather more 
nad © Dcbonaire and Religious than he was 


icy E his Natural Temper, that the Extra- 
oth 5 vagancies of Anthony appearing more 
cas hideous, compar d with the Beauty of 
of his Character, he might inſenſibly un- 
ily dermine his Rival in the eſteem of the 
nan 4 and the Rowan people, and a- 
the © lone command the Univerſez and we 
mi- N may judge by this, what influence the 
Example of the Emperor had upon the 


Oll- 
hy, © Writers, that it not only prevail d upon 
dus, Virgil to make Piety one of the chief In- 


gredients i in the Character of his Hero; 


al who was deſign'd by the Poet the very 
er- Picture of Auguſtus Ceſar, but engag'd 
ere him to incorporate ſo much Religion. 
ere , with the Action of his Poem, that it is 
ere the moſt Religious Epick Poem that 
ous I ever was writ in the World. 

th- And thus we have endeavour to ſhew 
his as briefly as we could, that Art and Lane 
in Þ guage andReligion were all of them in a 
an- ku deal of force together in the glorious. 
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Reign of Auguſtus, and much more pow- 
erfully united than ever they had been 
before, and I hope I need not tell the 
Reader than ever they were in the 
Reigns of ſucceeding Emperors. And 
in ſhewing that, I have given the reaſons 
why the Roman Poetry was then at its 
utmoſt height, tho I make no doubt but 
that a ſettled calm and a full tranquility, 
after a fierce and a tedious Tempelt ; 
and the clevation that might ſpring from 
the Remains and the Appearances oi 
Liberty, and conſequently the appear- 
ances of their being Maſters of the Uni- 
verſe; and laſtly, the never to be for- 
gotten bounty of a magnanimous Prince, 
and the Emulation that muſt enſue upon 
it among ſo many extraordinary men, 
might all of them contribute-to the ad- 
vancement of Poetry. 

But if the Writings that flouriſh'd a- 
among the Roxans, and eſpecially in the 
time of Auguſtus, receiv'd ſuch advantage 
from the Roman Religion, that the ex- 
ccllence and greatneſs of their Poetry is 
chiefly owing to that, how comes it 


that Virgil is tound in his Writings to 
have had ſo exalted a notion of God, Þ 
as is utterly inconſiſtent with the Gre- 

| | C1407 


* ä 
E . 


of Modern Poetry. 


(ian Theology? How comes it to paſs, 
that Lucretius and Horace are held to be 
thorough · pac d Epicureans, on whom 
the Superſtition that reign'd among 


their Country- men could have no man- 


ner of influence, and yet Horace allow d 
to be after Virgil the greateſt of the 
Romas Poets, and Lucretins, as Taſſo 
is pleas d to call him, a moſt Noble 


Vorſifyer. 


Tis true indeed, Virgil had an exalt- 


ed notion of God, as we may ſce by ſe- 
veral places in his works, 


b Ab Jove principiuni Miſe, Jovi omnia 


zl E214. 


And that famous paſſage in the fourth 
E Georgich, | 


Deum namque Ire per omnes 


| Terrajque Tracbuſque Maris Cælumque p- My 


fan fn. 
And that in the ſixth Mueid, 


Principio Cælum ac Terras campoſque la- 
dene, 
LncenterrqueGlobum Lunæ Titanniaq; aſtra 


Si- 
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Spiritus Intus alit, totoſqz infuſa per Artus 
Mens agitat molem & magna ſe corpore 

miſcet. 


Now this exalted notion of Jupiter, or 
the Supreme Being, Virgil had from the 
Writings of Plato; and the reſt of the 
Gods and Goddeſſes a little modifyed, 
as they are in that Poet, in whom we 
wee ſee none of Homer's Religious extra- 
vagancies are exactly the Platonick Dæ- 
mons. So that Virgil ſtrictly adhering 
to the Platonick Sect, it follows that his 
Philoſophy did very little harm to his 
Religion. 
But to proceed to Horace. He was ſo 
very far from being a thorough-pacd | 
| Epicurean, as ſome will obftinately have 
. him, that he was of every Sect by turns, 
19 and chang d his Philoſophy and his 
1 Religion with his Humour, as a great 
| many do befides him; and when that 
Humour jnclin'd him to Libertiniſm , 
then he was an Epicureaz 5 and when- 
ever it turn'd about to Auſterity, then 
he became a Stoich. That there arc 2 
great many ſuch perſons in the world. 
we may take the word of the Duke De 
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W | Ia Rochefant. 
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| Nous ne nous apercevons que des Emp ©- 
mens et Der monumens extraordinares. De 
nos Humenrs, et de notre Temperament, 


or comme De la violence De la colere, mais 
he perſonne quaſi, ne apercoit, que ces Hume- 
he urs ont un cours ordinaire, et Regle, qui 
d, ment et tourne Doucement et imperceptible- 
ve ment notre volonte a des actions differen- 
a» © tes, elles roulent enſemble Sil faut ainſe 
Dire, et exercent ſuccelſivement un Empire 
s | /ecret en nous memes, De ſorts quelles ont 
1s un part conſiderable en toutes nos ations, 
is © ſans que nous le puiſſions reconnoitre. 
hat is, 


e are ſenſible of nothing that paſſes with- 
in us, but the extravagant extraord:- 
nary motions of our Complexions and 
Humours. But hardly a man has made 
hir diſcovery, that thoſe Humours have 
a conſtant regular Conrſe, which moves 


aud inſenſibly inclines our wills to 4 
great many different actions. They run 
n | rowling together, if 1 may uſe the ex- 
2 prelſion, and exerciſe a ſecret ſway with- 
1j. I us, ſo that they have a conſiderable 
© ſhare in our ations, while we are utterly 


#uable to diſcern it. 
kat Now 
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Nov that Horace was as likely to be by- 


aſs d by his humour, as any other per- 
ſon whatſoever, we have his own word 


Epiſt. 8. lib. 1. | 
Si queret quid agam : dic multa & pulchry 


minanten, 
Vivere nec reffe, nec ſuaviter, haud, quia 
grando 


Contaderit vites, oleamqʒ momorderit &ſtus: 


Nec quia longinquis armentum egrotet in 


ar vis. 
Sed quia mente minus validus quam cor- 
pore toto, 
Nil audire velim, nil diſcere, quod levi 
= eorum- | 
Fidis offendar medicis , iraſcar amicis, 
Cur me funeſto properent arcere veterno: 
Due nocuere ſequar, fugiam que perfor 
credam : 
Rome Tybur amem wentoſus, Tibure Ro- 
nam. 


So that, as we obſerv'd above, When 
this humour inclin'd him to Libertiniſm, 
then he was an Epicurean, and whcn 
the alteration of that humour enclin 4 


nim to ſeverity, then he became a Stork 
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or a Platonick, of which we have a no- 
torious inſtance in the 34th Ode of the 
firſt Book. 


Parcus Deorum Cultor & infrequens, &*c. 


Tis true, Monſieur Dacier treats this as 
Raillery, but it muſt be fine Raillery that 
could never be found out to be Raille- 
ry, till above ſixteen hundred years 
after it was writ. Horace has left e- 
nough behind him, to ſhew that he un- 
derſtood Raillery a great deal better than 
that comes to. But what will he ſay 
then to that remarkable paſſage of the 
firſt Epiſtle of the firſt Book. 


Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo lare 


tuter 
Nullins addictus jurare in verba ma firs 
Quo me cunque rapit tempeſtas, deferor 


heſpes : 
Nunc agilis fio, & verſor civilibus undis, 
Virtutis vere cuſtos rigiduſq; ſatelles, 


Nunc in Ariſtippi furtim præcepta relabor. 


But tho we ſhould grant that Horace was 
always an Epicurean, yet that would 


make rather for than againſt us. For it 
18 
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is certain that he was educated in the 
Religion of his Country, as we obſerv d 
above, and we know that the force of 
firſt impreſſions is great, and the copy- 
ing the Spirit of the Grecian Poetry 
threw him upon thoſe firſt Ideas. 


Spiritum Graie Tenuem Cimens, 
Parca nos mendax dedit. 


And then this very Horace, whom ſome 
of the Moderns will ſo obſtinately main. 
tain to be a conſtant Epicurean; this 
very perſon, who, as he was the ſecond 
of the Roman Poets, was one of their 
greateſt Criticks, declares himſelf abſo- 
Iately of our opinion, iz. that the 
Romas Poctry deriv'd its preheminence 
from the Romæn Religion; for in his 
Satyrs, wherein he aſſures us he is no 
Poet, he intermingles none but Burleſque 
Religion, and that veryrarely, with his 
Verſes ; in his Odes, where he knew 


that he was a Poet, Religion is every 


where ſeen, and Invocations, Apoſtrophes, 
Machines and Revelations abound in 

them, | 
But now a word or two to Licretius. 
He writ before the publication of 75 
| Frea- 
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| Treatiſes, but then he was undeniably 
an Epicurean, and writ with a delign to 


„draw others over to his Sect. But in 


J 


7 


that very Poem, which he writ with a 
Deſign to overthrow Religion, he ſhews 


of what importance Religion was to 


Poetry; and the very Treatiſe which 

| he begins with a Deſign to overturn the 
= Worſhip of the Gods, that very Treatiſe 
© he begins with the Invocation of a God- 
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deſs. And that Invocation is undeniably 
one of the nobleſt and moſt Poetical 


parts of his Book: So that Licretiut, to 


© attain an excellence in Poetry, was con- 
© tented to be guilty of a very ſtrange ab- 
ſurdity in Philoſophy. For, to what 
© purpoſe does he Invoke the Goddeſs of 
Love? Why he Invokes her to inform 
him that he ought not to Invoke her, 
for that ſhe does not hear him, and does 
not regard him, and has nothing at all 


to do with him. 


Omnis enim Divnm per ſe natura neceſſe eſt 
linmortali æuo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 


Semota 4 noſtris Rebus ſejuntaq; longe. 


For, let no one tell me here, that by 


| Venue the Poet means only the genera- 


tive 
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tive Faculty of things. In ſhort, Ly. 
cretius Invokes ſomething, and Invocz 
tion is Adoration, and whatever 1 
ador'd, muſt during the action by the! 
Adorer be eſteemd a Deity. 7 

But it is not only in his Invocation 
that Lucretius is pleas d to have recourſ 
to Religion. For after that, in the two; 
firſt Books he has been taking a green 
deal of pains to deſtroy the belief off 


J Gods and Providence, that in his third 
ö he may be very Poctical and very Sub. 


lime, he is forc'd to erect a new Divin- 
ty in the room of thoſe whom he ha 
been juſt ſubverting; And that is Na: 
ture tho by what he makes her ſay in| 
that Noble Proſopopæia, we might ve 
well miſtake her for Providence. N 

So that we have not only the opinion 
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1 of Lucretius on our ſide, but the exam 
4 ple too. For, by having recourſe to 
Religion in that very Philoſophy that. 
utterly diſclaims it, he not only declares. 
of what Importance he thinks it to be 
to Poctry, but has ſhewn of what In-Þ ; 
portance it really is, by ſucceeding o 
much better in thoſe paſſages than in the 
3 ether parts of his Book. But ho cou C 
ah a Materialiſt, the Reader may ſay, draus 
1 a 


10 of Modern Poetry. £2 
LF ony advantage from Religion? But L- 
Cretins was made, not born a Materialiſt. 
He was bred in the Religion of his 
the Country, and ſo had the advantage of, 

firſt impreſſions which are never to be 
defac'd, Lacretins, you may ſay, perhaps 
was very lofty and very Poetical where 
he had nothing to do with Religion. 


— 
22 


not remember that I affirmed that there 


can be no Poetry without Religion, but 


ub. only that Religion gives the occaſion fer 
the beſt, the greateſt and the moſt Exalt- 
dd, and it makes for my purpoſe ſufficient- 
| ly, that Lucretizs is moſt Poetical and 
and Sublime where he is Religious. But 
where he is lofty in other places, we find 
bim deſcribing the great Phenomena 
ot Nature, and the higher a man riſes 
and the nearer he comes to the firſt in- 
| finite cauſe, the nearer he certainly 
comes to Religion. Beſides, where 
lars Lucretins is lofty and Poetical in 
* Deſcribing the great Phenomena of 
lun of Nature, there we are ſure to find him 
g le aſtoniſh'd for from whence comes his 
vehemence but from his aſtoniſhment, 


dradſ Incretins was not ſo very aſſured ot the 
an? ] K | truth 


Indeed ſometimes he was ſo, for I do 
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Wet | | truth of his opinion. For effects aſtoniſh 
418 no man. He who is aſtoniſh'd is moved 
' | by the ſecret cauſes of things which 
118 are two high or too deep for his com- 
[i prehenſion. So that in places where 

h there is no mention of Religion, Lacretins 


in fome meaſure derives from that his 
Impetuous Golden Torrent of Verſe, his 
vehemence and his Sublimity. 

And thus I have inquired into the me- 
rits of the Ancients, with all imaginable 
Impartiality, and have attempted to ſhew 
1 that they had the advantage of the Mo- 
derns in the greatneſs of Poetry, but that 
they derivd it not from any Superiority 
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N of Faculties, or any external or internal 
0 advantage , abſtracted from the nature of 
* the ſubjects of which they treated, but 
4 only from incorporating Poetry with 
| ; Religion, — 
. | | 7 
"oh The End of the firſt Part. | 
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7 hat the Def gn of the Trae Reli- 


gion and Poetry are the ſame. 


* the former part of this Treatiſe 
we attempted to ſhew, that the An- 
tient Greci ans and Romans excell d the 
Moderns in the greatneſs of Poetry, and 
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ſo endeavour'd to oblige a very confi. Þ 
derable party of Mankind; who ad- 
mire the Ancient Poets to that degree, 
that they defpair of their being ever 
equall'd, much leſs ſurpaſs d by tae Mo. 
derns; but then, that we might dif: 
oblige as little as we could another bo- 
dy of men, who have a high opinion 
of the Moderns, and are apt to thin} 
them upon an equal foot with the An 
cients, we endeavour'd to prove that 
the Ancients deriv'd their preheminenc 
not ſo much from any real ſuperiorinf 
that they had in themſelves, as from tl: 
Subjects of which they treated; which 
Subjects were Sacred, either in their own 
nature, or by their manner of handlin 
them. So that we have taken th 
moſt effectual courſe that we could po 
fibly do, to remove the deſpair of o 
party, without too much exalting then 
and to check the unreaſonable preſunſ® 
ption of the other, without too mucl 
depreſiing them; that ſo the one part 
might deſpond no more, and the oth 
be ſecure and careleſs no longer; but tha 
the Paſſions and Prejudices being i 
moved, which have hitherto obſtruct 
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both Parties being reconcil'd and united 
in the common opinion, that the An- 
cients, tho they are exalted above us, 
are not beyond our reach, may immedi- 
# ately take fire, and contending with a 
Noble Emulation, puſh on the Art to 
* ſome degrees of perfection, beyond what 
it has attain'd for theſe laſt fifteen hun- 
© dred years. For, in the remaining part 
of this Treatiſe, we ſhall make it our 
'© buſineſs to convince the Reader, with all 
the brevity that the Importance of the 
affair will admit of, that the Moderns, 
by joyning Poetry with the true Religi- 
on, will have much the advantage of 
the Ancients in the main, tho they may 
fall ſhort of them in ſome particular 
Poems. | 
Baut here it concerns us to anſwer an 
| Objection. For perhaps the Reader 
„o may ay, how can you maintain that 
028 the Chriſtian Religion will be ſuch a 
help to Poetry, when you have already 
much in a former Treatiſe, made uſe of the 


ok Authority of Boileau, to ſhew that 
ot K chriſtianity and Poetry were things that 
N vere inconſiſtent. 
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De la Foy D'un Chretien les Myſteres ter- 
ribles 

D' ornemens Fgayez ne font point ſuſcep- 
tibles, 

L' Evangele i Eſpritn offre De tous coter 

Que Penetence e faire, ou tourmens merites, 

Et de vos fictions le Melange Coupable 

Meme a ſes verites donne Fair de la fable, 


That is, 


The terrible M [yſteries of of the Gbriſia 
Faith are not capable 9 delightful Orne 
mente; that the Goſpel offers nothing 
to our view, but Repentance on the one 
fede, and Eternal Torments on the other, 
and that the Criminal mixture of Poetical 
Fictions, gave a fabulous air even to its 


vroſt Sacred Truths. 


To which we anſwer; that we only 
made uſe of this patlage in the fore- 


mention d Treatiſe, to ſhew, that the 


Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion were 
not to be mix d with Fiction, and con- 
ſequently that it would be a hard matter 
to contrive Machines for an Epick Po- 
em, upon a Modern Chriſtian ſubject; 

and 


c 
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and if Boileau means any thing more by 
che fore-mention'd paſlage, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhow that he is miſtaken, 
and that there may not only be moſt 
| exalted Poetry upon a Chriſtian ſubject, 
” Þ without Machines and without Fiction, 
but that the true Religion is more fa- 
vourable to Poetry than Paganiſm, or 
„ © Philoſophy. or Deiſm ; and I ſhall firſt 
© enquire into the Reaſon of things, and 
© afterwards ſee how it is ſupported by 
Matter of Fact. 45 
© Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Reaſon 
of the thing, and I make no doubt but 
to make it appear, that the nearer Poe. 
try comes to Perfection, the more a- 
grecable it is to the deſign of the true 
Kecligion, and that conſequently Poetry 
is much more noble and more inſtru- 
© Give, and more beneficial to Mankind 
than either Hiſtory or Philoſophy. 
In order to the doing which, let us 
examine what the deſign is of the true 
> Religion, and we ſhall find that not on- 


but the very methods of attaining that 
deſign the ſame, as far as they can be 
humanely proſecuted ; tho at the ſame 
time it muſt be conteſt, that Poetry, tho 
K = theo 


© 
% 


© ly the deſign of Poetry is the very ſame, 
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the nobleſt of all Arts, and preferable 
either to Hiſtory or Philoſophy, falls as 
ſhort of the Excellence of the true Re- | 
ligion, as Human Invention does of Di- 
vine Wildom. | 
The defign of every Religion mult be 
the Happineſs of thoſe who embrace it. 
Impoſtors, and all who ſet up new Re- 
ligions for ſome politick ends, muſt al- 
Ways pretend this, or they will have no 
followers ; for all men propound Hap- 
pineſs to themſelves in every thing that 
they do ; and the Reaſon why ſo few 
men are throughly and entirely of any 
Religion, is, becauſe they are not ſufh- 
ciently convinc'd that it will make them 
happy. But as even falſe Religions 
muſt pretend to make thoſe who profeſs 
them happy, fo the true one muſt real- 
ly effect it: For the true Religion, whe- 
ther it is innate or reveal'd,, muſt cer- 
tainly come from God, and muſt be 
I given by him as a Rule and a Law for 
it thoſe who embrace it to walk by. 
| Now all Laws that are made by good 
Law-givers, are made for the Happi- 
neſs of thoſe who embrace them. But 
God muſt be good, and conſequently 
cannot make Laws, only becauſe it is 


his 
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his Arbitrary will ; no, he muſt make 
them; becauſe he who beſt knows the 
nature of his own Creatures, knows 

that they will find their Happineſs in 
being conformable to them. But if the 
defign of all Religion muſt be to make 
men happy, why then that muſt be the 
true Religion that makes men the moſt 
happy: And conſequently that muſt be 
the true Religion that has the Simpleſt 

Deſign, and the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt. 
For the deſign of the true Religion be- 
ing to make men happy, it muit neceſ- 
ſarily be of ſuch a nature, as that all 
may be capable of it. For if a Reli- 
gion, of which none but men of ſenſe 
were capable, ſhould be the true Reli- 
gion, it would follow, that God had 
made moſt men Blockheads, and after- 
wards made them wretched for being 
ſo. But now let us examine what Re- 
igion that is, that takes the ſhorteſt and 
the ſureſt, and moſt admirable method 
for making thoſe who embrace it hap- 


Since the deſign of all Religion muſt 
le to make men happy, and the only true 
Religion can effect that deſign, which 
all others in vain pretend to, becauſe 

only 
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only the true Religion can come from 
God, who alone underſtands cur na- 
tures, and alone knows that which the 
moſt will pleaſe us, it follows, that all 
who are not really of the true Religion, 
cannot be perfectly happy. Now this 
is certain, that Mankind has in all Coun- 
tries and in all Ages, in all Places and 
at all Times, complain'd of the want of 
Happinels. Both Ancients and Moderns, 
Philoſophers and the People, have a- 
erced that Man was miſerable. And 
this univerſal conſent may be ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the miſery of Man is real, 
and not imaginary ; beſides, they have 
all, both Ancicnts and Modern:, Philo- 
lophers and Poets, Men of Scnle, and 
the Vulgar, admirably agreed in de- 
leribing it. They have all conſented 
in this, that the miſery of Man proceed- 
ed irom a perpetual conflict that is with- 
n him, and from a difcord continually 
reigning among the faculties of the 
Soul; a cruel War between the Paſſion, 
and Senſes, and the Realon, while the 
Reaſon violently draws one way, and 
the Paſſions and the Senſes another; 
the latter cadeavouring (till to be plcas d 
DY getting the upper hand of the tor- 

mer, 
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mer, and the former contending to be 
ſatisfied by ſubduing the latter, while 
neither party can gain an entire victory, 
but an eternal conflict remains ; for tho 
the frequent advantages are on the ſi de 
of the Paſſions, yet Reaſon rallies from 


time to time, and maintains a running 
tight. 


Video Meliora probogz 


Deteriora ſequor. 


Says Medea in Ovid. 


And ſays Horace, Sth Epiſtle of the firſt 
Book. 


Die multa & pulchra minantem, 

Vivere nec recte, nec ſuauiter, haud quia 
graudo | 

Contuderit vites,oleamque momorderit eſtas: 


Nec quia longiſquis armentum egrotet in 


arvis : 

Sed quia mente minus validus quam cor- 
pore Toto, 

Nil auclire de lim, nl diſcere, quod levet 
earum © 

Fidis offendar medicis iraſcar amicis, 


tur me funeſto properent arcere veterno- 
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Quæ nocuere ſequar, fugiam que perfore 
credent : 


But St. Paul, who knew the caule of 
this miſery of Mankind, has given by 
much the moſt clear and lively Diſcrip- 
tion of it. Row. ch. 7: ver. 13. 

| 15. For that which I do I allow not; 
ö | for whit I would that do I not, but what 
ö I hate that do J. 
$ 16. If then I do that which I would 
not, I conſent unto the law that it is good. 
17. Now then it is no more 4 but ſin 
that dwelleth in me. 
18. For I know that in me, that is in 
my fleſh, dwelleth no good thing, for io 
will is preſent with me, but how to perform 


that which is good I find not. 


19. For the good which I would, I do | 
zot, but the evil which I would not, that : 
n | 6 

20. Mow if I do that I would not, it is l 
#0 more 1, but ſin that dwelleth in me. l 

21. I find then a lam, that when I would i 


do good, evil is preſent with me. | 

22. For I delight in the law of God af- f 
ter the inward man. g 

23. But I ſee another lam in my mem- | 

bers, warring againſt the law in my mind, N 
| ad 
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and bringing into captivity the law of ſin 
Which is in my members. 

24: O wretched man that Nam, who ſhall 
deliver me from the body of this death. 

28. I thank God through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, ſo then with the mind I my ſelf 
ſerve the law of God, but with the fleſh the 
law of ſen. 

Thus has St Paul given à lively De- 
ſcription of the conflict that is in the 
Human Soul between Paſſion and Rea- 
{on, becauſe he very well knew the cauſe 
of it. The Philoſophers felt the effect, 
and could deſcribe it tolerably well; 
but being wholly ignorant of the cauſe, 
they took that to be a Defect in Nature, 
which is really an infectious Diſtemper; 
and here lay the folly of thoſe people, 
in beheving that they were capable of 
altering Nature; which puts me in 
mind of an Aſtrological King of Naples, 
who not being very well pleas'd with 
what he chought the Syſtem and Con- 
trivance of the Univerſe, ſaid that if 
God when he made the World would 
have vouchſaf d to have conſulted him, 
he could have given him very good ad- 
vice. For, ſo by their Writings the Phi- 
loſophers ſeem to have been of —_— 

that 
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that whercas God had made Man Impi- 


ous, they could make him Good, arid , 
whereas he had made him a Blockhead, 1 * 
they could make him Wile. 1 

But the Philoſophers not knowing 4 
the cauſe of the miſery of Man, made h 
very ſucceſsleſs attempts towards the N 
making us happy; for whether they M 
ſupported the Reaſon againſt the Paſſi- , 
ons, all that they gain'd was to inflame | ” 
the contention which they defign'd to 5 
extinguiſh; and by rouſing and exaſpera- K 
ting the Parties make that War be carried 55 


z on with vehemence,which perhaps was in 

43 a Janguiſhing ſtate before; or whither ID 

ö they animated the Paſſions againſt the I th 

Reaſon, they could only mortiſie what 

they could never vanquiſh 
Thus, whither they endeavour'd to 

live up to the Dictates of Reafon, the Fa 


Paſſions plagu'd them by a very violent [tr 

reſiſtance ; or whether they endeavour'd 1 

to plunge themſelves in ſenſual pleaſure, F ed. 
4 they could no further oppreſs the Rea- yy 
# {on than they ſtupified the whole Man; Cl 
and Remorſe at laſt, like the Dragon o= 


chat watch'd the Heſperian fruit, was * 
never to be laid aſleep. Ma 
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But tho the Philoſophers ſeem'd 
wholly in the dark, the Poets appear'd 
to have a glimmering of che Truth, as 
we may conclude from the Fable of 
Pandora and Epimetiens, whether they 
had it from old Tradition, or from a 
Noble Effort of Reaſon. For, fays 
Mr Mede, If there were no Scripture, 
yet the unſampled [rregularity of our 
whole Nature, which all the time of 
our life runs counter to all Order and 
| Right Reaſon, the woful miſery of our 
condition being a ſcene of forrow , 
without any reſt or contentment, this 
might breed ſome general ſuſpicion , 
that ab initio. non ſuit ita, but that he 
who made us Lords of his Creatures, 
made us not ſo worthleſs and vile as 
no we are, but that ſome common 
Father to us all, had drank ſome 
| ſtrange and Deviliſh Poyſon, where- 
with the whole Race was infect- 

ed. Thus far goes Mr Mede, and | will 
make bold to add, by the leave of the 
© Clergy, that this Suſpicion might very 
well grow up to Reafon.and Certainty, 
tho there were no Scripture. For that 
Man is miſerable, expcrience aſſures us; 


143 


but fince Man is a Creature capable of 


Hap- 
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78 Happineſs, and one who knows his 
miſery, Reaſon may tell us that Man 
could never be Created miſerable, for 

that would have been contrary to the 
goodneſs of God, which 1s his Darling 
Attribute. Since God might as well 
Damn his Creatures for nothing, as he 
might Create them miſerable. Man 
therefore was certainly created happy, 
and happy had he continued till now, 
if it had not been for his own fault, be. 
cauſe it had been repugnant to the {/ 
Juitice of God, ro puniſh Man for no- 
thing. Thus far we may conclude then 
by the force of Reaſon, that Man has 

committed ſome horrible crime, the 
which has made him miſerable. : 

| But tho' the ſtrength of Reaſon may ot 

j reach thus far, yet it could never inform th 

Man of the Nature of the crime, the T 

committing of which has made him 

= miſerable, nor in what his original tu 

1 Happineſs confiſted. All that that we en 

can gueſs by Reaſon is this, that ſince cle 

the miſery of Man at preſent lyes in the? 
conflict that he has within himſelf, and] 

| in the Civil War which is maintaind Þ 

| in his faculties, that his original Hap-F 

pineſs confiſted in the Peace and Agree-F 

ment, 
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ment, and the Harmony that was be- 


tween them, and that the Crime that 
cauſed his unhappinels, was in all like- 
lihood ſomething that naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily broke that Harmony and that 
Agreement. And that we may ſee how 
far theſe conjectures agree with - what 
our Religion ſays of it, let us make ſome 
enquiry into the account which Sacred 
Writ has given of it. 

That tells us, that man was not in 
the beginning what he is at preſent. 
That he was created Holy, Innocent, 
perfect. That his Creator fill'd him 
with the brightneſs of Kno, and 
with a luminous lively Incetiigence. 
That he then had a ſtrict dependence 
on his Maker. That he communicated 
the wonders of his Glory to him. 
That the Eye of Man then ſaw 3the 
Majeſty of God; and that this Crea— 
ture, ſo miſcrable now, was then moft 
entirely happy. That he was un- 
clouded, untroubled , impained , im- 
paſſive , immortal. This is the ac- 
count that our Rehgion gives us of 
the primitive ſtate of Man. It tells 
ns, how great his Knowledge was, 
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|- his Happineſs and his Perfection. Let 
- us now fee how much his Paſſions and 
4 his Sences were able to contribute to ſo 
1 much Felicity. | 
1 That Man in his Original State 
had Paſſions and great Paſſions, is 
certain. For without Paſſion there 
can be no Happineſs, becauſe there 
can be no Pleaſure. Beſides, it muſt | 
be by a great Paſſion, or by great 
Paſſions that the firſt Man muſt Þ 
fall. For by the weakneſs of his 
Reaſon he could not be loſt : Fort 
it he had not had Reaſon cnough to n 


know that he ought not to have N t 
committed the tranſgreſſion which t! 
rund him, why then the ruin of tl 


Man had not been his own fault. 
Man therefore before the Fall had 
Paſſions, but being in a ſtate of 
Perfect Felicity, he could confequent- 
ly be ſubject to no Paſſions, which 
1 were not entirely | conſiſtent with that. 
. He walked with God, and was then 
united to him, - becauſe the Creator 
was plcaſed to communicate himſelf 
in ſo great a degree to his Crea- 
ture, Man therctore conſtantly con- 

templated 
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templated God, not ſo much by the 


force of R2aſon as of Intuition, or 
2 luminous lively Intelligence. God 
acted upon his mind, and he felt 
him as well as ſaw him, and con- 
ſequently Admir'd, Lovd, Deſir d, A- 
dord him, and the reſult of theſe 
charming Paſſions was a Joy un- 
ſpeakable. For the more they were 
exalted, the more his Reaſon ap- 
prov'd of them; and fince it knew 
that he could never ſuffer by them in 
that ſtate of Happineſs and of Im- 
mortality, it eternally cxhorted him 
to perpetuate them , and told him 
that they could never be too high tor 
their Glorious Object. So that man 
in his primitive State was always in 
lofty raviſhing Tranſports. For Love, 


Admiration, Joy and Deſire, thoſe 


charming Paſſions were all that he knew, 
of which Bliſs ful Love was always the 
chief. For God making Man a ſociable 
Creature, gave him ſuch a fort of a 
Happineſs, as that the Felicity of one 
might produce that of another; and 
what could that be but an habitual Cha- 
rity, or loving God and Man for the 
ſake of God. Our bliſsful Sire enjoy'd 

L 2 2 
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a ſincere felicity, and conſequently could 
\ never know any trouble, nor any paſ- 
I ſion that had a mixture of troubie, as 
1 anger, ſorrow, fear, and the like. Much 
4 Icſs could Ambition find room in his 
breaſt, with Envy, Hatred, Pride, and 
Revenge, and the reft of thoſe Turbu- 
lent paſſions that are utterly inconſiſtent 
with Charity. 
And as his paſhons were always 
pleaſing, ſo his ſenſes were never {hock'd: 
The happy creature converſt with An- 
gels, and ſaw the Majeſty of his Maker, 
And for the Terreſtrial Objects which 
were around him, and which were all 
ſubjected to his univerſat Empire, when- 
ever he ſurvey' d them, like his Creator, 
he found that they were always good; 
and as the Creatures never were Dit- 
obedient, he was never Diſpteas'd with 
them. For, as he had neither tear nor 
knowledge of ſuffering, Antipathy, A- 
4 verſion, Horrour, and the like, were 
things that he never knew, which in 
this woful ſtate of miſcry, are ſo often 
1 Nature's ſecret Intelligencers, to adviſe Þ 
ns of approaching harm. Thus all the] 
b, Faculties were always pleasd, and man] 
„ | was bleſs d unſpeakably. N 
= But 


d by ; * 
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But the reſult of this perfect Harmo- 
ny, was not only continual Happineſs, 
but unclouded Knowledge and Immor- 
tality. For, as from the Agreement of 
the vital Faculties, and their concord- 
ing motions, Spirit and Health and 
pleaſant Eaſe, and vigour of Senſe pro- 
ceeds ; to from the Harmony of the 
| Rational and Animal powers procceded 
a luminous lively Intelligence, and a 
bliſsful Immortality. For pleaſure was 
the reſult of that Agreement, and ſince 
Death can only come by pain, he who 
is in a ſtate of perpetual pleaſure, muſt 
by conſequence be Immortal. 

But Man alas was unable to ſupport 
ſo much Happineſs without Preſumpti- 
on. He torm'd the Delign of growing 
Independant, of ſhaking off the govern- 
ment of him who made him, and find- 
ing his felicity apart from God, This 
made him conceive the Horrible Crime, 
of Diverting his affections from him 
who alone was worthy of them; to 
things that were form'd ſo many degrees 
interiour to him: and that which made 
the unpardonable enormity of that crime 
was this, that when God had created 
him with an ardent defire of Happineſs, 
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| and had created him of ſuch a nature, 
| that his fall and his pertect Happineſs 
lay in his ſtrict dependance on him, and 
had given him a clear underſtanding to 

I know this; that, I lay, made the un- 
; pardonable chormity of his Crime, that, 
| contrary to this Nature, and this Deſire, 
and this unclouded Knowledge, he re- 

volted and fell off from God, and by 


the ſuggeſtion of his greateſt enemy, 1 
tax d him at once with folly and envy, | 1 


in believing himſelf capable of finding 

and enjoying a greater felicity than f 
what his Maker delign d for him. And 
thus Mans fatal Original Sin, whether 1 7 
the buſineſs of the Tree of Knowledge 1 
is Literal or Allegorical, conſiſted in his * 
horribly diverting his affections from his I 
God to the Creatures; And thus the 


q 

Harmony of his Intellectual and Animal 1 þ 
powers was very miſerably broke. For Þ 1 
Reaſon diſapprov'd of the unworthy u 
objects that Man had choſen for his Pal= Þ o 
ſions, and the Paſſions being natural rc 
and congenial to the Soul, could not je 
be idle, and Man could not reduce them f 
to their primitive object. For God had G 
abandon d him to himſclf, and how Þ er 


ſbookiMan of himſelf a pproachInfinit y? Wi 


2A nd 
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And now the bliſsfal Time was no 
more, when Man was only touch'd with 
tranſporting Paſſions. And now the 
force of thoſe Charming Paſſions was 
continually curb'd by Reaſon, which 
utterly diſapprov'd of their objects; 
and a thouſand vexatious ones ſprung 


up among them, like cockle to choak the 


vital ſeed, and which were partly the 
reſult of preſent miſery, and partly of 
paſt fel icity. EN 

Beſides, the Sences partook of the 
ſame Diſorder that had ſeiz d the Paſſi- 
ons; and they that during his ſtate of 


* Innocence, were always pleasd with 


the approbation of Reaſon, and were 
nere Diſturb'd, now either betray'd 
him to Concupiſcence, or were ſhock'd 
at their feveral objects. His Eye and 
his Ear, thoſe noble miniſters of the 
Underſtanding, were no longer charm'd 
with the voice of God, and the glori- 
ous preſence of Angels; and were either 
too much engag d by the Terreſtrial ob- 
jects around them, or diſtarb'd in de- 
ſpight of Reaſon. The Creatures whom 
God had furniſh'd with inſtinct ſuflici- 
cnt for the care of their preſervation, 
in their Degenerate Monarch beheld 

L 4 their 
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their Enemy. They gladly obey'd him 


during his Innocence, as Loyal Subjects 


do- a good King, but when he grew 
wicked he grew a Tyrant, and they at 
the lame time turn'd Rebels. From 


hence Averſians, Horrors, Antipathies, 
and Fear and Hate and Rage ſprung up 


in them; and Man was got into a {tate 


of War with all the inferiour Creatures, 


who of his Humbic Vaſſals before, were 
now his Potent Enemies. Both Parties 
were on their Guard inceſſantly, always 
dreaded, and always territy'd. 

And thus the Harmony of the Intel- 
lectual and Animal powers was diflolv{ 
by Original Sin. And the Ignorance of 
this, caus'd all the blunders of the Phi- 
loſophers. They knew very well, that 
the Combat between the Reaſon and 
Paſſions caus'd the miſery of Man, but 
they never dreamt of reconciling the 
difference, becauſe alas they never 
thought that the parties had once been 
friends. All that they aim'd at, was io 
put an end to the conflict, by deſtroying 
one of the partics, and ſo ſome of them 
thought of ſtifling the Reaſon, and o- 
thers of ſuppreſſing the Paſſions. 
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But the folly of theſe two Deſigns 
was equally great, becauſe they are at- 
tempts at things that are equally Im- 


poſſible. For as long as Man is Man he 


muſt have Reaſon, and as long as there 
is Reaſon there will be Remorſe, which 
will rally from time to time, and be a 
check upon the exorbitance of the Paſſi- 
ons. And tho Remorſe could be en- 
tirely extinguiſh'd, as I believe it never 
can, yet Reaſon would be ſure to make 
its Declaration another way, and that is 
by our inconſtancy in pleaſure, and our 
want of variety. 

Nor is the folly leſs of endea vouring 
to ſuppreſs the Paſſions, for either they 
muſt be wholly ſuppreſs d or reſtrain'd ; 
But all the Paſſions being natural, in the 
condition in which Man is now, none 
of them can be wholly ſuppreſs'd with- 
out deſtroying the Man, nor can ſome 
of them be ſo much as moderated , 
without maintaining conſtantly in the 
ſoul a very violent conflict, becauſe they 
were perfectly unreſtrain d in their ori- 
ginal Natures. 

The Paſſions are either natural and 
congencal to the Soul, or accidental: 
Theſe firſt are thoſe which are pleaſing 


to 
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to it, as Love, Joy, Deſire, and with i. 
thele the firſt Man was created, for Man 2 
was created Happy; but without theſe o 
|. Paſlions there can be no Happineſs. The e. 
YN accidental Paſſions, as Anger, Envy, In- b. 
| dignation, and Deſire of Revenge, arc 
| thoſe with which Man at the firſt was 
4 not created, for they all include Miſery, 
| and he was created Happy. They were 
all the reſult of the fall, which brought 
woe to the Race of Men. Man is n 
deed capable of reſtraining theſe 1alt, 
becauſe they all of them include Miſery, 
and he retaining a vehement delir2 of 
Happineſs, tho joyn'd to an impotence 
of attaining it, is by that very Deſire 
 £apacitated to ſtruggle with apparent 
Miſery. But it muſt needs be a hard 
contention when we pretend to mo- 
derate the firſt, becauſe there is ſoms- 
thing within us that ſecretly tells us 
| they are neceſiary to our Happinels ; 
hi and the conflict muſt needs be violem, 
10 when we ſtrive againſt our own Happt- 
| nets. Beſides, they are as natural to the 
| Soul as Reaſoning, and the refult ot 
| that ; and a Reaſonable Creature can no 
more be without Admiration, Love and 
„ Deſire, than it can be without Think- !“ 
| ng 
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ing, or without the appetites of Sence 
and a Man can no more ſupprefs the 
one by Philoſophy than the other. He 
can no more take away Love and Deſire 
by Reaſoning, than he can ſatishe Hun- 
ger and Thirſt with a Syllogiſm. All 
that he can arrive at, is either to con- 
ccal thoſe Paſſions, as he may do his 
Appetites, or to refuſe to act in conſe- 
quence of them, as he may in conſe- 
| quence of Thinking, or of Senſual Ap- 
petites. Or laſtly, He may weaken 
| theſe congeneal Paſſions by Mortificati- 
cn, as he may do his Appetites or his 
Reaſon. For a Diſtemper weakens the 
whole Man, and Mortification is a Di- 
| {temper in effect at leaſt. But when the 
man is 1n. health, and his Sences vigo- 
rous, and his Reaſon piercing, theſe 
Appetites too will be ſtrong. Aud the 
more powertul the Reaſon is, the ſtrong- 
er will be the Paſſions: And therefore 
the attempt to ſuppreſs theſe was folly 
in the Philoſophers. For theſe Paſſions 
are the pleaſure of the Soul, which can- 
not ſtruggle with ſucceſs againſt felicity. 
ohe cauſe of their miſtake was this; 
dome of them, as tor example, the Ho- 
%cks, thought that Reaſon „ 
| 0 


| loſophy, to combat all the Paſſions, 
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of the Paſſions, when ſhe only diflik' 
the Objects; whereas the Cyrenaicks on 
the other hand thought that Humane 
Nature allow d of the Objects, when it 
did nothing but approve of the Paſl. 
ons. 

And this may ſcrve to ſhew the folly 
of Deiſm as well as it may of Philoſo- 
phy. For Deilm pretending, like Phi. 


muſt be founded on the ſtrength of Rca. 
fon. But a Religion founded on the 
ſtrength of Reaſon, cannot be the tru: 
Religion. For the true Religion mult 
be ſent from God, for the Happinels of 
Mankind, and of that Religion all mut ti 
be capable, as we have ſhown above a 
But of a Religion founded on the pe 
ſtrength of Reaſon, and whole proche n: 
muſt of conſequence be deduc'd from o. 
long train of conſequences, all ma th 
are not capable, for every Religion mu R 
have proofs, and all men are not caps 

ble of the preofs of ſuch a Religion „ R. 
that. As for example: betore a ma th 
can be a Deiſt effectually, he muſt , gi 
convinc'd of the being of a God f v 
Reaſon, and maſt be convinc'd by th At 
ſame Reaſon that the World is governq R 
| by th 
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by God. But to be capable of the proofs 
that Dciſm gives of thoſe two points, a 
man mult either have a very ſtrong Rea- 
ſon, or a very good education, whereas 
not ſo much as one in forty of Mankind 
has either. But all are capable of the 
proofs of Revealed Religion : For by 
proving the Divinity of the Revelation, 
the Doctrine is proved in courſe. Now 
the Divinity of the Revelation muſt be 
provid by Miracles. But Miracles are 
py of which all men are capable, 
auſe they ſpeak to the Pathons and 
appeal to the Sences. Since therefore 
the true Religion muſt be defign'd for 
all; and all men are capable of the 
proofs of Reveal'd Religion, whereas 
not one in forty is capable ot the proofs 
of Deiſm, it follows that a Religion 
that is not Reveal'd cannot be the True 
| Religion. | 
Belides, no Religion can be the True 
Religion that is inſufficient to anſwer 
the ſ ends of Government, But a Rehi- 
gion that is not defign'd for all, can no- 
ver anſwer the ends of Government. 
And therefore Deiſm cannot be the True 
Religion. For there are buttwo things 
that can reſtrain mankind, and keep 
| | them 
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If = them within the power of Law; Reli- 
5 gion, and ſenſe enough to know their 
i real Intereſt, But we have already 
*% anade it appear above, that whoever 
i wants good ſenſe cannot be reſtrain d by 
| Deiſmn. 

That Deiſm is inſufficient to anſwer 
the ends of Government, may be fur- 
ther plain from matter of fact; for it 
would be an eaſie thing to convince the 
Reader that there never was any tole- 
rable Government in the World with- 
out a Reveal'd Religion ; and that the 

© Governments that have been moſt Re- 
nown'd upon Earth, floariſh'd with 
their reſpective Revelations, and with 
them decay'd, as the Iſraelites did with 
their Prophets, the Grecians with their 
Oracles, and the Romans with their Di- 
vinations ; fo that either the True Re- 
ligion can be in the World without or- 
der and without peace, or Deiſm can- 

& not poſſibly be the True Religion. 
RF Again, either that can be the True 
| Religion, which can contribute nothing 
even to the Happineſs of thoſe who 
embrace it, or Deiſin cannot be the 
True Religion. For Deiſm contributes 
nothing at all to the Happineſs even of 
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thoſe who are capable of it, becauſe 
that by combating and reſiſting the 
Paſſions, it maintains the War of the 
Facultics, inſtead of appealing it. 

Thus we have ſhewn that the Deſign 
of the True Religion muſt not only 
be to make men Happy, but muſt ef- 
fectually do it; that the Philoſophers 
indeed had that Delign, but blunder'd 
in the execution of it; and by pretend- 
ing either to ſet up our Paſſions above 


our Reaſon, or our Reaſon above our 
| Paflions, only maintain'd an eternal 
conflict in the breaſts they delign'd to 
cale z that the Deiſt does the very [a© 
Ain, by his endeavours to cxalt Rca- 
| ſon by 

now ſhew how the Chriſtian Religion 
| cxalts our Reaſon by exalting the Paſſi- 
ons, and by a plain and a ſhort, bur a 
moſt admirable Deſign, reſtores the Har- 


depreſſing the Paſſions. Let us 


| mony of the Human Facultics, and the 
Felicity of the firſt man. 


| 


I 
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For, after that Chriſtianity has gain'd 


its profeſſors, by proving atter the moſt 


plain and ſimple manner all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be believ'd in it; that is, by 
Miracles atteſted by unexceptionable 
Witneſſes, it gains its end, which is the 


i Hap- 
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Happineſs. of its believers, in ſo plain, 
ſo ſure, and ſo ſhort a way, that the 
way to Happineſs and the end is but 
one and the ſame thing, and differs only 
in Degree. Set your affeFions on things 
above, and not on things below, ſays the 
Apoſtle, Coloſſ. 1. 2. That is, Do but 
earneſtly deſire of God to incline your 
affections to him, their primitive ob- 
je&t ; Do but deſire it, and he will in- 
cline them, and the great buſineſs of 
Religion is done, the Harmony of the 
Human Faculties reſtor d, and the Fel- 

. city of the Aſt man in ſome meaſure at 

lb: leaſt renew'd. Nay, the way is ſhorter f 

„ and plainer even than this. For, Do 

but earneſtly deſire of God to give you 

Charity, and he will give it, and with 

that give every Virtne, For, to ſhey 

how plain, how ſhort, how admirable, 
the Deſign is of this Divine Religion, 

Love, which is but a ſingle Pal 

on, and the moſt pleaſing of all the 

Paſſions, comprehends all its Du. 

78 ties and all its Felicity. St Paul has Pr 

iS given an admirable reaſon why it com 

prehends all its Dnties ; for Love, ſays 

7 he, worketh no. ill to his Neighbour, Cl 

9 andd is therefore rhe tulfilling of th R 

5 Law.! 
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Law. And that it is incluſive of all its 
Felicity, may be concluded from hence, 
| that Charity gently reſtraining thoſe tu- 
mulcuous Paſſions which diſturb and tor- 
. ment the mind, cxalts all the pleaſing 
affections which are natural and conge- 
neal to the Soul, and exalts the very 
Reaſon of Mankind, by exalting thoſe 


charming Paſſions. For Reaion being Mt 
troubled no more in its Functions, by |; 
the painful conflict which 1t maintain'd ' 
before, is free to diſcern and diſtinguiſh 15 
Divine Truth, and now employs the 1 


exten and ſtretch of its power, in con- 1 
er firming and augmenting the force of { 
» | thoſe aſpiring Paſſions, which, while 
ou they were directed to mortal objects, it 
ih eſteem'd its mortal Enemies. And as 
ew the Reaſon rouzes and excites the Paſſi- 
Je, ons, the Paſſions, as it were in a fiery 
on, vehicle, tranſport the Reaſon above 
u. Mortality, which mounting, ſoars to 
the the Heaven of Heavens, upon the wings 
Du. Of thoſe very affections that betore re- 
has preſs'd the Noble Efforts that it made 
om do aſcend the Skies. | 
ſays And [thus we have ſeen how the 
Chriſtian Religion reconciles Paſſion to 
the Reaſon. And 3 the troubleſome 
| * Vir- 
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If Virtues of Deiſts and old Philoſophers, 
1-1 re employ'd in. reſtraining thoſe charm- 
= ing Paſhons, which arc ſo natural to 
PG) the Soul of man, and which, rightly di- 
5 | rected, conſtitute all irs Felicity, the 
| Cardinal Virtues of the true Religion, 
as Faith, and Hope and Charity, are ex- 
alted Paſſions themſelves. And as Chri- 
{ ſtianity confirms and cheriſhes all the 
| pleaſing afte&ions,which arc to the Soul, 
K as ſo many delicious Friends, and fo ma- 
Th ny dear Rclations, the very converſau- 
on of which is ſufficient to make it hap- 
py, it gently appeaſes the tumultuous 
Paſſions, accidental uncaſy gueſts tha 
interrupt its pleaſure, 

But the Chriſtian Religion reſtores thc 
harmony of the Human Powers to 2 
greater degree than this, and provides 
cven a pleaſure of Sence that may be 

highly approvd of by Reaſon. Fur 
though the Chriſtian in this lite is nv! 
allowed to expect that in a Soverarg" 
degree, yet, fince there is no fight tv WM 1s 
charming to the Eye, and no Muſick er 
| harmonious to the Ear, as the voice ai: be 
13 looks of thoſe whom we love, the 
f Chriſtian Kcligion by commanding us, m 
IM I Epiſt; of St Pet. ch. 1. v. 2 To love 0:0 h 
| by. ; 498 4 (3 
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another with 4 pure heart fervently, has 
rovided in an admirable manner for the 


delight of thoſe noble Sences. 


g 


4 


Thus the proots ofChriſtianity are ſhort, 
and plain, and its Doctrine that leads to 
Felicity admirably ſhort and unperplex d, 
whereas the proofs of Deiſm are abſtruſe, 
(I mean to the People they are abſtruſe,) 
and we have ſhewn that the true Religion 
muſt be deſigned for all, and the method 
that it takes to make us happy, tedious 
and vexatious. And this is extreamly re- 
markable, that the very morality which 
in Deiſi and in Philoſophy 1s prov'd, at 
the firſt perhaps with difficulty, and 
perhaps at the laſt obſcurely zand wi: 


it is prov d, obey d with pain, becauſe it 


ſhocks all the pleaſing Paflions which 


| fo firmly inhere to the Soul, that very 
{ Morality in the Chrittian Religion is 
| clearly and calily prov'd to all, becauſe 


the Divinity of its Revelation 1s clearly 


and caſily prov'd, and when it is prov d 
is purſud with pleaſure, becauſe it is 
every part of it dictated by Love, the 
beſt and ſweeteſt of all the Paſſions: 


And thus Chriſtianity performs in a 
moment, what Philoſophy and Deiſm 


have for Ages in vain attempted. For 


God can touch the Heart in a moment, 
M 2 and 
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i and a ſhort contrition makes way for 

j a long felicity. And the wildom of 
* God ſeems loudly to declare the ſimpli- 
A city of his great deſign, by the perſons 
M4 whom he choſe to execute it. For had 
„ there been any thing perplex d or diffi- 
. cult in it, Men of Choice Education 
*F and great Parts, would have been cho- 
*l ſen to expound it. But it was ſo caſie, 
14 ſo clear, ſo agreeable to the Nature of 
Tt Man, whether conſider d as an Individu- 
i al, or a Member of a vaſt Socicty, (tor 
i Charity, that makes the Happineſs of 
particulars, tends to the felicity of the 
whole community ; and whereas Juſtice 


| 

| 
5 | 
; is ſatisfied with the reſtraining men from 
1 the doing harm, Charity, the moſt active 
l and the beſt natur'd of all virtues, { 
engages him to the doing good ; and c 

4 there can be no ſuch prevalent motive t 
44 for the making any one happy, as be- b 
g cauſe we love him) the deſign, I lay, 0 
þ of this Holy Religion, is fo agreeable to F 
* the nature of min, that God made 8 
Ut choice of twelve poor Fiſhermen, or tl 
BM  fomethiug more vile to human regard tr 


= than Fiſhermen, to propagate its Divine 
i Doctrine. And to "whom did they le 
bt! preach ic? Not to Brutal Savages, as r 
Or- 2 
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Orpheus did his pretended Revelation be- 
fore them, nor to bloody Barbarians, as 
Mahomet did his Fanatick Enthufiaſm 
atterwards, but to the moſt civiliz'd and 
knowing Nations of the World, when 
Learning was at the greateſt heighth a- 
mongſt them; to the Provinces of the 
Leſſer Aſia, who were the moſt ſubtle 
people on the Earth ; to Greece the great 
Inventreſs of Arts; and to Rome the 
Miſtreſs of Nations: to Rome, that 
with her victorious Armies, had even 
then, juſt then ſubdu'd and civiliz'd the 
barbarous World. And twelve poor 
ignorant contemptible Fiſhermen, who 
were diſpisd by their own Nation, and 
whoſe Nation it felt was almoſt univer- 
ſally deſpicable, in a very ſhort time 
eſtabliſh d this Doctrine in the midſt of 
theſe knowing Nations; nay, and eſta- 
bliſh'd it without Arts, without Elo- 
quence, without Reputation, without 
Power, and downright Innocence and 
Simplicity prevail'd ore the ſubtilty of 
the Aſiatichs, the vigorous lively pene- 
tration of the Greeks, and the profound 
ſolidity of the Romans. So that Know- 
ledge bluſhing was inſtructed by Igno- 
rance, and the vain efforts of all human 

M3 Wit- 
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Wiſdom ſtood contounded by the fool- 
iſhneſs of Preaching; And the Apoſtle 

had a great deal of reaſon to excult 

in tue firſt Ep, to the Cor. v. 20, 21. 

Where is the Wiſe ? Where is the Scribe? 

Where is the Diſputer of this World? 

Hath not God made fooliſh the Wiſdom 

of this World? For after that by the 

Wiſdom of God, the World by Wiſdom 

knew not God, it pleaſed God by the 

tooliſhneſs of Preaching to fave them 

that believe ʒ and v. the 27th, ibid. God 

hath choſen the fooliſh things of this 
World to confound the Wiſdom of the 
Wile. So that this Religion, propagated 

inder theſe ſtrange diladvantages, by 
Ignorance againſt Philoſophy, by Sim- 

plicity againſt Arts and Eloquence, by 

Weakneſs againſt all the oppoſition ot 
Power, by abject and contemptible per- 
MF ſons, againſt the noiſe and renown of 
a Wiſdom, by men under poverty and 

perſecution, againſt all the Flatterics of 
Imperial Tyrants ; this Divine Religion, 
embraced with danger, boaſted of in 
| ſufferings, and taught in Martyrdom ; 
| > this Religion, I ſay, thus wondertully pro- 

155 pagated, muſt needs have had ſomething 
is in the defiga of it, when it was but ne- 
55 W | ver 
"uk 
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ver ſo little attended to, that is extream- 
ly agrecable to the Nature of Man, and 
mult be better adapted to make a Crea- 
ture, compounded of Paſſions and Rea- 
ſon Happy, than either Power or Place, 
or Worldly Proſperity, or Fame, or 
Philoſophy, were before, But what could 


be ſo agreeable to the nature of a Creature 


compounded of the foreſaid Faculties, 
as that which reconciled thoſe Faculties 
whieh neither Fame nor Philoſophy, 
Riches nor Power could ever be found 
to do, or how could twelve poor wretch» 
ed Fiſhermen, without education, with- 


out parts, comprehend what the worlds 


great Sages could never find out, or how 
could they conſent agaiuſt apparent in- 
tereſt in making it known to the world, 


if they had not been inſtructed and com- 


pell'd to act by ſomething that was more 
than Human ? 

And thus we have ſhewn, How that 
the Deſign of all Religion muſt be to 
make men. Happy, but that the True 
Religion muſt not only defign it, bur 
muſt effectually do it. And then we 
proceeded to ſhew, that the mitery of 
man conſiſting in the conflict which is 
maintain'd within him, his Happineſs 

1 A. by 


, 
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11 by conſequence muſt proceed from the 

| Harmony which is in the Human Facul. 
tics ; then we ſhew'd how that Harmo- 
ny came to be broke, and how it was 


| afterwards by the Chriſtian Religion 
| reſtored. | 
* 85 Eut now, as the end of every Religion 
5 mult be the happineſs of thoſe who em- 
Wn . brace it, ſo the deſign of every Art muſt 
Ki be the very ſame, as has been always 


| acknowledged by all who have cnquired 
14 into the Nature of Art in general, or in- 
4 to the deſigns of particular Arts. And as 
the true Religion muſt not only pro- 
pound the Happineſs of its Profellors, 
but muſt really effect it, and as that alone 
iy is the true Religion, which makes the 
RB beſt proviſion for the happineſs of thoſe 
„ who profeſs it; ſo that muſt be the beſt 
and the nobleſt Art which brings the 
JF greateſt Felicity with it. But as the mi- 
a {ery of man proceeds from the diſcord 
Hf and thoſe civil jars that are maintained 
"of within him, it tollows that nothing can 
make him happy, but what can remove 
that difcord, and reſtore the Harmony - 
of the Human Faculties, So that that 


5 muſt be the beſt and the nobleſt Art, 
=. which makes the beſt Proviſion at the 


r o F 
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ſame time for the ſatisfaction of all the Fa- 
culties, the Reaſon, the Paſſions, the Sences. 
But none of them provides in ſuch a Sove- 
raign manner as Poctry, tor the ſatis- 
faction of the whole man together. In 
ſome of them only Reaſon finds its ac- 
count, as in Logick and Mathematicks. 
In ſome of them only Reaſon and Paſſi- 
on, as in the Ancient Eloquence,and that 
by no means in a Soveraign degree, for 


| ſometimes the Paſſions oppreſs the Rea- 


ſon, and ſometimes Reaſon excludes the 


Paſſions. In others the Paſſions and the 
| Sences are charmd, while Reaſon finds 
little contentment in them, Thus Mu- 
| ck by its Harmony raiſes the Paſſions, 


at the ſame time that it pleaſes the Ear, 


| and Painting by its touches moves the 


| affections, at the ſame time that it charms 
the Eye. But in a ſublime and accom- 


pliſh'd Poem, the Reaſon and Paſſions 


end Sences are pleas'd at the ſame time 


ſuperlatively. The Reaſon in the ſound- 
I neſs and importance of the Moral, and 


the greatneſs and juſtneſs of an Harmo- 


| nious defign, whole parts ſo beanritul, 
| when they are conſidered ſeparate h he- 
come tranſporting upon a view or the 
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whole, while we are never wenry of 
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! contemplating their exact proportion and 
Ul beautiful tymetry, and their ſecret won- 
derful dependance, while they are al] 
animated by the ſame Spirit in order to 
the ſame end. The reaſon further finds 
its account, in the exact perpetual of 
Servance of Decorums, and in behold- 
ing itſelf exalted by the exaltation of 
the Paſſions, and in ſeeing thoſe Paſſions 
in their fierceſt tranſports, confin'd to 
thoſe bounds, which that has ſeverely 
prefcrib'd them. That the Paſſions mult MW | 
find their account in Poetry, we have iſ | 
endeavour d to prove in the former part 
of this Treatiſe, but we cannot forbear Þ } 
taking notice of this, that thoſe very 
Paſſions which plague and torment us in. 
IF | lite, pleaſe us, nay, tranſport us in Poc- 

„ try. That the noble ſenſes find their Nr 
*4 account in an accompliſhd Poem, no ft 
5 donc who has read one, can a moment: 
doubt. Nor Corel/i's Hand nor Syphaces Ne 
"ny voice, could ever to a judicious carp | 
[x equal the Virgilian Harmony: Which t 
ut has all. the Maſtery, with all the Air, WW a 
_— and all the Sweetneſs, with all the Force, 
. that the moſt delicate Ear can require. 
IF Tho all his Numbers are always perfect, 
70 yer he never dwells upon any; and 


Li 


they 
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1d | they which are in themſelves ſo pleaſing, 
n- delight us the more, becaule we are im- 
all mediacely torc'd to leave them for the 
to perfection ot ſome different Harmony. 
ds Nor is the Eye leſs ſatisſied than the Ear, 
of MW for an Admirable_ Poct always Paints. 
d- aud all his Pictures are always Beautiful: 
of Let the real objects be never ſo odious, 
ns MF let them be never ſo dreadful, yet he is 
to MW ſure to paint them Delightful. For, tho 
ly MW fomenmes a vigorous lively Imitation of 
ult MW Creatures that are in their natures nox1- 
we ! ous, may be capable of giving us Ter- 
art W ror, yet Nature, by giving us a ſecret 1 
car W Intclligence that the object is not real, 4 
ery WW can turn even that Tormenting Paſſion ö 
in to plcaſure. ' 
OC- Thus Poetry, by reſtoring the Har- 
icir WW mony of the Human Faculties, provides 
no for the Happineſs of Mankind, better 
ent than any other Human Invention what- 
ces ever. And tis for this reaſon that it 
car las always becn ſo highly eſteem'd by 
ich the greateſt of men. They who have 
Air, WW arriv'd at the being Maſters of the Uni- 
ce, verle,. nave afterwards cntertain'd the 
lire. Ambition of becoming Pocrs ; and after 
ect they have acquir'd a great deal of Fame 
and by making whole Nations miſerable, 
hcl have 
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have aſpir d to the more charming glory 
of making mankind happy. Tis for 
this very reaſon, that this Delicious Art 


has had as many Confeſiors, if I may be 


allow'd to call them fo, almoſt as Rcli- 
gion it ſelf. Tis for this very reaſon, 
that ſo many have been willing to te- 
nounce all worldly greatneſs for it, and 
pleaſure which attends on power, and 
have been contented to live poor and 
miſerable, pitied by the wiſe, and con- 
tenm d by fools, perſecuted by fortune, 
and hated by one another. 

For, no man leaves pleaſure but for 
greater pleaſure, and he who forſakes all 
the worid for Poctry, muſt find a Hap- 
pineſs in that, which all the world could 
not ſupply him with. Poetry ſeems to 
be a noble attempt of Nature, by which 
it endeavours to exalt it ſelf to its happy 


primitive ſtate; and he who 1s enter 


tain d with an accompliſh'd Poem, is tor 
3 time at leaſt reftor'd to Paradice. That 


happy man converſes boldly with Im- 


mortal Beings. Tranſported he beholds 
the Gods aſcending and deſcending, and 
every Patlton in its turn is charm, 


while that his Reaſon is ſupreamly ſatis- 


red, Perpetual Harmony attends bis 


Ear, 
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Ear, his Eye perpetual Pleaſure. Ten 
thouſand different objects he ſurveys, 
and the moſt dreadful pleaſe him. Ty- 
gers and Lyons he beholds like the firſt 
Man with joy, becauſe like him he fees 


them without danger. But nothing that 


is mecrly Human can be on all ſides per- 
fect. The Delight which Poetry gives 
is neither perpetual, nor are all men ca- 
pable of ir. Religion alone can provide 
wan a pleaſure that is laſting, as it may 
be univerſal. Poctical fire neither al- 
ways burns in us, nor can it always warm 
us, but Charity, like the ſacred flame 


| that was the guardian of the Romi Em- 
pire, if tis with care maintain d like that, 
| becomes like that eternal. 


But now ſince the deſign of Poctry, 


and the very method of proſecuting that 
delign, as far as it can be humanly pro- 
ſecuted, is the ſame with that of the 
True Religion, ſince the very thing that 
| they both propoſe is to exalt the Rea- 


ſon by exalting the Paſſions, and fo 
make Happy the whole Man by making 


| Internal Diſcord ceaſe, I appeal io any 
one whether Poctry muſt not agree bet- 


ter with that Religion, whoſe Deſigns 


are the very ſame with it, than with Pa- 


ganiſm 
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ganiſm or Philoſophy or Deiſm, whoſe 
Deſigns have been ſhewn repugnant to 
it, In ſhort, when the Pagan Theo- 
logy was brought nearer to the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, by the Philoſophy of 
Plato; as it was modelled by Vi- 
gil, it became the fitter for Poetry. 
For Virgil ſaw with an admirable 
judgment, not only that the Reaſon 
muſt find its account in Poctry, as 
well as the Paſſions and the Sences, but 
that the Reaſon of Mankind, in the 


time of Auguſtus Ceſar, when Moral 


Philoſophy got ground every day in the 
World, would not be ſatisfied at ſo caly 
a rate, as it was when Homer writ ; or 


at leaſt that it would not long be ſatis- 


fied at ſo caſy a rate; which oblig'd 
him to model the Grecian Revelation by 
the Philoſophy of Plato, and that got 


Virgil the preheminence over Homer. 


For ſince the deſign of every Art is to 
make men happy, and that is the belt 
and the nobleſt Art which makes the 
beſt proviſion for the happineſs of Man- 
kind, and nothing can make man fo 
happy as the reconciling him to him— 
ſelf, which can be no way ſo effectually 


done, as by making all the Faculties find 


then 
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their ſatisfaction together, it follows 
that that muſt be the nobleſt Poetry, 
where the Reaſon, the Pailions and 
Sences, are all of them plcasd, and 
pleas d in the higheſt degree together. 
And therefore thowe ſhould be obliged 
to grant what ſome will pretend with 
{0 much obſtinacy, and which I can ne- 
ver believe, that the Paſſions and the 
Sences find their account in Homer better 
than they do in Virgil, yet ſince they 
find their account too in Virgil, in a ve- 
ry great degree, and Reaſon at the fame 


17 


me is ſatisfied , whercas it is horribly - 


ock d in Homer by the extravagance of 
luis Theology, it follows that Virgil for 
nat Reaſon is certainly to be preferred 
o Homer ; tho this is to be ſaid in the 
behalf of the latter, that he writ to the 
people of his own age, in which the 
Reaſon of Mankind was ſatisfy d at an 
caſier rate. 

And therefore when I ſay that Virgil 
is to be preferr'd to Homer, I mean that 
he is ſo in regard to us, becauſe he is 
capable of giving us a greater pleaſure 
than Homer, but I do not pretend at the 
{ame time that Virgil is capable of giv- 
ing us a greater pleaſure than Homer 

b gave 


— 
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| gave his Contemporarics. As Iikewife 
i when I affirm, that the Moderns, by 
i joyning Poetry with the True Religion, 
4 | will have the Advantage of the Anci- | | 
{ ents, I mean only in regard to us, to | 
whom they will give a greater pleaſure  « 


| 

2 

ö | than the Ancients can do, but not 2 

1 greater than the Ancients gave their 1 
jf Contemporaries. In ſhort, it Virgil was 
forc'd to model his Grecian Revelation . 
by Platoniſiu, that he might pleaſe more Y » 
effectually even in his time, when that I r 


Revelation as yet prevail'd ; I think we n 
4 may very well conclude that in our time 
p we ought to fling it out of our Poetry, . 
| when it has been for ſo long time utter- © !\ 

ly exploded, and contemn'd by the very n 
Boys. Thus the Grecian Religion and 1a 
the Modern Poetry can agree but very o 
indifferently, becauſe the Reaſon is ſhock'd c 
by it. And it Reaſon is ſhock'd by the Þ i;r 
Religion which is joyn'd with the Poe -s 
try; by the Religion, I fay, which Þ git 
. gives the force to the Paſſions, as we e 
1 have ſhewn above ; I would fain know Þ ral 
=. how the Paſſions can very well find me 
their account. I know indeed very well, Jar 
that a Poet, by the force of a ſtrong | 
ji Imagination, may enter into the Grecia 
F Re- 
| | 


N 
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Religion when he ſets himſelt to write, 
and tranſport himſelt to the Age and 
Scene of his Action; and conſequently 
may draw gq great deal of advantage 
from the Religion of that Conntry, and 
of that Age, in order to the being mov'ds 
and it the Poct is cxtremely mov d him- 
ſelf, why they who read him muſt be 

movd in ſeme meaſure too; but whe- 
ther the gencrality of Readers can be ſo 
very much niov'd, as if the Paſſions de- 
riv'd their Force from a Religion that is 
more familiar co them, I have a great 
deal of reaſon to doubt? But if Reaſon 
cannot ſind its account in the Crecian 
Religion joyn'd with theModern Foliry, 
nuch leis would th: Paſſions find their 
latisfaction in Deiſm or the Ancient Phi- 
'bfophy. The Chriſtian Religion alone 
can ſupply a Post with all that is Sub- 
ime and Majeſtick in Reaſon ; all that 
s cither ſoft or powerful, either enga- 
ging or [mp crious in the Paſſions; and 
wich all the ol: jects that are molt admi- 
rable to the fences, and conſequently 
moſt delightful 5 as {hall be ſh2wn at 


| Jarge in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP I 


E ſhew'd in the former part of 
this Treatiſe, that the Ancients 
excell'd the Moderns in the greatneſs of 
Poetry, becauſe they incorporated Poc- 
try with Religion; and we pretended 
to ſhew in this Second Part, That by 
joyning Poctry with the true - Religion, 
the Moderns in the main will have the 
advantage of the Ancients. In order to 
the proving which, we ſhew'd in the 
firſt Chapter, that the deſi ign of the 
Chriſtian Religion was agrecable to that 


of Poetry; whereas the Deſigns of Pa- 


ganiſm and Deiſm and Philoſophy were 
not agrecable to it. We ſhew'd that 
the true Deſign of Poetry, as well as of 
the Chriſtian Religion, was to pleaſe 


the Reaſon, the ons and the Senccs 


at the ſame time. For we ſhew'd in the 
former part of this Treatiſe, that Patit- 
on, whether ordinary cr Enthuſiaſtick. 
is the principal thing in Poctry; and no- 


thing is more certain than that the more 
the 
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the Sences are ſtirr'd, and the more the 
Reaſon at the ſame time is ſatisfied, the 
more ſtrongly for the moſt part the Paſſi- 
ons of Reaſonable creaturzs are mov'd. 

Now in this Chapter we pretend to 
ſhew, that the true Divine Poetry has 
the advantage of the Pagan Poetry; 
that it ſatisfics the Reaſon more, at the 
ſame time that ir raiſes a ſtronger Paſh- 
on, and that it entertains the Sences, 
and eſpecially the Eye, more delight- 
tully; and we pretend to give undent- 
able inſtances of it, both from Sacred 
V/rie, and from one of the Fathers, and 
from one of our own Ports. 

There is certainly no ſubject ſo great 
as the power of God, and both Homer 
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and Virgil have handled it to admirati- 


on. The latter fays of Jupiter, who 
preſided at the Council of rhe Gods, in 
the Tenth Bock. 


Tum pater omnipotens, rerum cis prima po- 
teſtas, 
Inſit, co dicente, ddeum domus alta ſileſeit, 


Et treme facta ſolotellusʒ ſilet arduns ether + 


Frum Zephyri poſuere : premit placida æquo- 


74 Pontus. 


It 23 And 
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And thus Mr Dryden has made it Ereliſh. 


Then thus to both, reply'd th Imperial God, 

ho ſhakes Fes as axels with his awful 
Nod - 

When he be -gins, the filent Senate ſtand 

With Reverence, liſt ning to the dread Com- 
mand z 

The Clouds dijpell, the Winds 1605 Breath 


reſtrain, 


And the buſh'd Waves lie flatted on the Main. 


But Virgil has handle this ſubject ſtill 
1 after a greater manner, in the elt of 


p the Gio, gicks. And that the Reader 
{| may 8 * all the force of it ſet before 
1 his Eyes, we ſhall ſhow him how tis 
" prepared, and begin a little before it. 


Sepe ego cum ſicuis nefſorem induccret arvis 

Aer icola, & fragili jam ſtringeret hordea 
4 e, 

Omnia ventorum concurrere prælia vidi : 

Quæ erauidam late ſegetem ab radicib!s 


177115 

| Subline expat) (1m eruerent.Jta turbine nigro 
: Þ-rret hiems ral rcmmque lever, (t; 'prl oſeue 
4 | val antcis, 


Sepe 
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Sepe etiam immenſum celo vanit agmen 
aquarum, | 

Et fedam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus 
atris 

ColleFe c alto nibes : rnit arduns ether, 

Et pluvin ingent? ſata lla, boumque labores 

Diluit e impleniur ſoſſæ, & cava flunrina 
erefcurt 

Cum ſonitu.fervetque fretis ſpirantibus æquor. 

| Ipſe pater, media ni niborum in nocte coruſca 

Ful mit molitur dextra : quo maxima motit 

Terra tremit : fugere fer; & mortalia corda 

Per genteis humilis ſtravit pavor. Ile flagranti 

Ant Atho, ant Rhodopen, aut alta Ceranni: 
telo 

Dejicit, ingeminant Auſtri, & denſiſintus 
1mber. 

Nunc memora ingenii vento, nunc litoræ 

planguut. 


And Mr Dryden has made it English 
atter fo noble a manner, that he has 
done all the Juſtice, that our Language 
would allow him, to the admirable ori- 
ginal, 


Oft have I ſeen a ſudlen lor ariſe, 
From all the warring \Vinds that ſweep the 
Shies : 
| NZ Te 
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1 The heavy Harveſt from the Root is torn, 
1 And whirl'd aloft the lighter ſtubble born ; 
il With ſuch a force,the flying Rack is driv's, 


And ſuch a Winter wears the face of Head n; 
And oft whole Sheets deſcend of flnicyRain, 
Suck d by the ſpung yClouds from off theMain: 
The lofty Skies at once come pom ring down. 
The promis'd Crop aud Golden labour: 


33 


— 9 * 

. 

— — — — 
— — — 4 


i arown, 
1 The Dykes are fill'd, and with a roaring \ | 
| found, | 
4 He riſing Rivers float the nether ground, | 
1 And Rocks the bellowing voice of Boiling | 
4 Seas rebound, } 
4 The Father of the Gods his glory fhrowds. 
4 Irvolv d in Tempeſts,and 2 nicht of Clouds, a 
xi And from the middle darkneſs flaſhing out, 
J By fits he deals his fiery Bolts about. 
Þ Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 
1 HerEntrails tremble,and her Mountains nod, ö 
; And flying Beaſts in Foreſts feek abode. + 2 
4 Deep Horrour ſeizes every Human Breaſt, | 
0 Their pride is humbl ed. and their fear confeſt. / 
fl While he from high his romling Thunder 0 
. throws, 
| And fires the Mountains with repeated c 
| blows. 
c 
The 0 
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The Rocks are from their old Foundations 


rent : 
ThelWinds redoubl e, and the Rains augment, 
The Waves on heaps are daſh'd againſt the 
Shore, 
And now the Woods, and now the Billows 


roar. 


But now let us ſee how the Pſalmiſt 
has treated the ſame ſubject in the 
eighteenth Pſalm, and we ſhall find, 


that the greatneſs of Virgil is littleneſs 


compared to his. 


6. In my diſtreſs I called upon the Lord, 
and cryed unto my God : He heard my 
voice out of his Temple, and my cry came 
before him, even into his Ears. 

7. Then the Earth ſhook and trembled, 
the foundations of the Hills alſo moved and 
were ſhaken, becanſe he was wrath. 

8. There went up a ſmoak out of his No- 
ſtrils, and fire out of his Mouth devoured, 
Coals were kindled by it. | 


9. He bowed the Heavens alſo and came 


down, and darkneſs was under his Feet. 
10. And he rode udn a Cherub, and 
did fly; He came flying upon the Wings 


of the Winds. 
N 4 11. He 
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Fle made darkmeſ r his ſecret place; 
ths 6.1708 round about him were dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the Kier. 

12.4t the brightneſs that was before him his 
clouds removed hail-ſlones and coals of fire. 

12. The I ord alſo thundered in il, 
Heavens, and the higheſt gd his Vol, , 
Heilftoles and Coals of Fire. 

14. Fea,he {ent forih his arrows and jcat- 
tered them, and be ſhot out lightnings, ana 
ci iſcon fited { hers. 

Ihen the channels of waters wer: 
ſecu, and the foundations of the worl:/ 
were diſcovered, at thy Rebube, O Lord. 
at the blaſt of the breath of thy noſtrils. 


Now, in the firſt place, Reaton finds 
ite account better here than ir does in 
Virgil; for the more amazing eficcts 
—— we ſee of Divine diſpleaſure, the 
more it anſwers our Idea of 11linitc 


wrath, But there is nothing that Vir-. 


gil has ſaid upon this ſubject, but what 
is mich ſtronger in the Pſalwiſt ; and 
there are ſeveral things in the latter, 


which are by no means 11 Virgil. For 


cxample, how much {tronger is 9e Hills 
alſo moved, and were ſhakes, berauſe he 
was wroth, than that of Virezl, 
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Ille flagranti 


Ant Atho aut Rhodopen, aut alta Cerauni.: 


telo 
Dejicit. 


Which only ſignifics the Thunders rend- 
ing the tops of the Mountains; which 
any one may fee is weak in compariſon 
of what David lays, That the very 
Mountains ſcem'd to have a ſenſe of the 
in11gnation of their Creator. Mr Dry- 
Jen endeavour'd to add ſtrength to this 
paſlage of Virgil: 


Haruhi feels the motions of its angry God, 
ler Eatrails tremble, and her Mountains 


nod, 


But he too falls very much ſnort of the 
torce of the Pfalmiſt; tor he makes the. 
Trembling ot the E- arth, and the Nod - 
ding Or che Mountains, to be only the 
natural neccliary effects of mechanica 
motion. 

And that which ſatisfies the Reaſon 
the more here, raiſes the Paſſion more 
ſtrongly, and entertains the fences the 
better, becauſe there are more, and 

nore 
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more amazing effects of the Divine plea- | 

ſure. For how great, how lofty, how 

terrible is that; He bowed the Heavens 

and came down, and darkneſs was under [ 

his feet How much ſtronger than that | 
of Virgil, Ipſe pater, G. And how y 
Poetical and how Dreadful is that. Ther b 
the Channels of the Waters were ſeen, and e: 
the foundations of the Worl4 were diſ- al 
covered ʒ at thy Rebuke, O Lord, at the blaſt 

of the breath of thy noſtrils. How terribly II / 
is the Eye delighted here, which is a 14 
5 ſence that the Poet ought chiefly to en- 1 
} tertain ; becauſe jt contributes more . 
than any other to the exciting of ſtrong ,. 


4 Pattion ? And here I defire the Reader | 
. to conſider, that there is more Terror I +; 
1 here, both ordinary and Enthuſiaſtick, U, 
= and conſequently moro ſpirit in a faint 10. 
f Copy, nay, a Proſaick Copy, tranſlated 0. 


in the Imper fection of our Tongue, and 

by men who in all likelihood had no II. 
manner of notion of Poetry, than there % 
is in F7reil's original. What force and 7. 
what imftuite Spirit muſt there not have , 
i been in the original Hebrew? Since theſe 
4 are thoughts that are ſo truly great, and e 
fo truly lofty, that they carry witli P/ 


them ſpirit and force and fire, through Ae. 
what 
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whatever head they paſs, and whatever 


language; how admirable and inimita- 
ble muſt they not have been, in the 
hands of that Divine Poet, who knew 
how to ſhew them to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage. The Character of Buchanan is 
by no means Elevation, but yct he is fo 
exalted in this deſcription, that he ſoars 
above Virgil, who is by nature lofty. 


Ile ſuper ſolio reſiclens flamrmantis Olympi 
Audit orantem, poſtquam pervenit in alt: 
(1 demon, & attentas advertit queſtibiis anres. 
Vrotinus e vulty Domini conterrita Tellus 
Intremuit, mounteſqque Cana compage ſoluti. | 
Nutarunt, perituſqs isis fremuere Cavernis, 
tumens afflatu de naribus Eſtus anhelo 
Undabat : Rapidæ contorto vertice flammæ 
re fluunt, vivaq; animant attaFa fovilla. 
Utq, ſuum Dominum Terre Demittat in 
orbem 
[ eniter inclinat juſtum faſtigia Colum : 
Mnccedunt pedibus fuſce Caliginis nmbre: 
lle vehens curru volucri, cui flanmens ales 
l ora tenens, levibus ventorum ad Remigat 
alis 
Je circum furvo nebularum involuit amis. 
Pretenditq; cavas picejs in uubibus und. 
Aeribus ex oculis vibrate ſpicula, flauim 
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Diſcntiunt triſtec claro fulgore tenebras. A 
lnde ruit crepitans lapidoſæ grandinis Im. 
ber, 
Diſcurſautq; vage finuoſa volumina flamme. 4 
\ At dero ut ſancto ſermone ſilentia rupit, [ 
1 ; „ - . 
0 Protinus Horrifico tonitru celum one Ne- 
1 mmgit : E. 
[ CGrandinis, & crebrd tellus crepitante pro- H 
; | cella | | 
Pulſa ſonat, Ruptiſq; micant e nubibus 
1 1gNes, H 
0 Flamifereq, volant magnum per inane j«- 
4 gite. 
* Fulguraque Ingeminant; Laticum concuſſa  N 
A Lacunas 
L Pandit Hians tellus,& fontibus ora relax, W 
N. . Y . - 
1 Succutiturque paueus, & fundamentaReve! 1 no 
5 Et Reſcrat Chaos. Miterni fic vox tonat oris, ¶ tri 
* * . "LE" . 
ip dic formidand grddòde ſpiritus Infremit Ire. dat 
ö Wi 
5 Now how much ſtronger and more Po- or 
| etical is, lag 
f | anc 
F Protinus e dultu Domini conterita Tellus Itha 
4 Intrenuit, | | FTP 
| 


q Than that of Vigil, 
| | Duo maxints mots Ter. 
1 Terra tremit, 


D 
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And how much weaker 1s, 


Ille ſlagranti 
Aut Atlo aut RI odopen aut alta Cerannia telo 
Dejicit. | 


Farth feels the motions of her angry God, 
Her Entrails tremble, and her Mountains 


nod. 
How much weaker is this, I ſay, than 


Monteſq; cava compage ſoluti 
Nutarunt, penituſq; inis frenmere cavernis. 


Where Buchanan ſhews the Mountains 
not only disjoynted with the terrible 
fright, and ſhaken from their very foun- 
lations ; but every one of them roaring 
with Infernal Thunder, like Monezvelf 


or Veſwvins. Beſides that, in this paſ- 


lage of the Pſalmiſt every thing is great 
and every thing is ſuſtain' d, whereas in 
that of the firſt Georgick even the great 
Virgil forgets himſclt. 


Quo maxima motu 


4 . 
terra trennt, fugere fere. 


Earth 
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Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 
Her Entrails tremble, and her Mountains 
nod, | 


And flying Beaſts in Foreſts ſeek abode. 


How poorly does the laſt Verſe of the 
Triplet anſwer to the greatneſs of the 
other two ? _ 

But now if any one pretends here, 
that Virgil is deſcribing only a common 
Storm, whereas David is deſcribing the 
extraordinary indignation of God ; to 

Him Janſwer, that Yzrezl,to heighten that 
common Storm, ſhews it to be the effect of 
Divine wrath,and Divine wrath mult at 
all times be Intinite. But to ſhow the In- 
validity of ſuch an objection, l deſire any 
one to produce any thing from theCrec:- 
an and Roman Poets, upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, that is any ways comparable to 
this paſlage of the Plalmiſt. For, as our 
Religion gives us more exalted notions 
of the power of an Infinite Being, than 
the Heathen Religion did to the Greci- 
ez and Roman Pocts; it conſequently 
produces a ſtronger ſpirit in Poetry, 
when it is manag'd by thoſe who havc 


Souls that are capable of cxpreliing it. gt 
| 


, . df. 
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I could produce a hundred paſſages 
more out of Sacred Writ, which are in- 
finitely ſuperiour to any thing that can 
be brought upon the ſame ſubject from 
the Grecian and Roman Poets. 

And the only reaſon why I refuſe to 
do it, is becauſe it may be pretended, 
that the Writers in Sacred Writ had 
the peculiar advantage of Divine Inſpira- 
tion, and that no conſequence can be 
drawn from them in the behalf of the 
Moderns, who pretend not to the fame 
advantage. And therefore I ſhall pro- 
duce ſome inſtances of the prehennnence 


of the Chriſtian over the Pagan Poets; 


whoſe Authors cannot be pretended to 
have been Divinely aſſiſted, in a more 
peculiar manner, than any of the Mo- 
derns may be. The firſt inſtance that I 
{hall bring, ſhall be from the Hymn of 
St Ambroſe, a Father of the Church, who 
lived in the third Century; a Hymn 
more exalted than either Orphens or Ho- 
mer or Callimachus ever produced. 1 
have given the former part of it a 
drels of my own ; thro the which, tho 
perhaps it may appear diſguisd to 
the Reader, yet even thro that dif- 
guiſe, he may diſcern a Greatneſs, and a 

Beauty 
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Beality, that are not every where to be 
found. 


Te Deum, Sc. Ve praiſe thee 0 
God. | 


I, 
Long adien io mortal lays, 
Our voice immortal heights we raiſe, 
And ſiug the great Creator. praiſe. | 
{hy praiſe, O God, thy boundleſs praiſe, 
In more than Human ſounds we ſing, 
O for an Angels Tow'ring wing ! 
O ! Rath-r for thy Spirit to ſuſt1in 
Each matchleſs ſtrain ! 
That it may reach eternal heights, 
And in its lofty daring flights, 
The Heavu'n of Heau'ns may ſcale ! 
Raiſe all your voices, (trike your ſtrings, 
Ii God, "tis God we ſine. 
Sound all, and cry with one accord, 
Hail thou fſupream of things ! 
Te worlds great Author Huil £ 
Hail infinite eternal Ring 
Thee God above all heights ac, 
- We all confeſs, and all obey. 
Proſirate and low and trembling all, 
Before thy dreadful Majeſty we fall, 
Achnowledeing thy boundlejs ſmay. 
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2, 


ouch Homage to their Eaſtern Kings 

The Indian and the Perſian brings : 

But Eaſtern Kings alas to thee 

Vain Fantomes are of Rogalty; 

1hat with a falſe deluſiue pow'r 

Appear and vaniſh in an hour : 

For thee what Homage ſhall we find, 

Infinite Independant Mind 2 

hat Homage worthy of the God, 

That can unmahe us with a nod 2 . 

Look from thy awful Throne on High, 

And with thy Oumipreſent Eye 

Into our Souls receſſes pry ; 

There fee a Homage worthy thee, 

Worthy eternal Mvjcſty : 

See profound Humiliiy / 

See Souls entirely mortißſ d 

Down ſenſeleſs vanity and pride ! 

Vile as thou art, vain man appear, 

Behold Onmipotence is here. 

When He, who only is, when He 

Appears, what Worms what Mites are we 4 

Nay, we are not, we only ſeens, 

We're ſcarce a Shadow, ſcarce « Dream. 

A ſenſeleſs Dream of what js not, 

That paſſes, aud js ſtrait forgot. 
() Thos 
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Thou only art, for what thou art 
Thou always wilt be, always wert. 
For thou art permanent and fix'd, 
COucreated and unmix'd © 
The Radiant Heavens and Nomling Earth. 
Owe to. thee their wondrous birth ʒ 
1 hou of ten thouſand Worlds art Lond 

And art by e ry Vorld adord. 

{hey all confeſs thy pow'r divine, 
Fd thee they move, for thee they ſhine, 
And evry World's for ever thines 


3. A the Earth doth worſip thee, the Fa- 
ther everlaſting. 


And this great Planet Earth,which row! 
Anceſſantly around its Potes ; 

And till the end of time 2 run 

{ts (7 ant Race about the Sun 3 

Pl ye moving round the Lamp of Dar, 
Oretake the Se afons in its way: 


While flonting in its oblique ſlight, 


4 it ſhortens or prolongs the night ; II 
1 {hee, Motion's fountain, and its ſource 

f | J worſhips in its endleſs courſe ; F 
+ 4 hee, whvle it turns about the Sphere, 

1 Accompliſhing the angry year z 

a Ite great Creator thee it ſerves, A, 
1 Aud thy eternal Laws obſerves, 

y Ci ear 
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Creatures, to who great Mother Earth, 
Þermented by thy Flame gabe birth; 1 
A that on Lybian Aſountains roar, 1 
Or flounder on the Indian ſhore E \ 
ö Al that in Alt y Cer ATi ON high, 
Intelligent of (ca s; fly 
Ihro the ouſt De farts wt ih Aerial Sky ; 
All to their M. * Adoratiou pay, 
All conſtantly thy ſeveral Laws obey, 
h ! Vach their Liltinguiſh 'd [ribes, and diffe- 
rent Nations ſway. 


1 heir Seaſons pre-ordain'd by thee they 


42 know, 
At thy command they come, at thy command 
4 they go. ; 


4 


None but, Irregul uy HAH thy Right ful f way, 
2 Irregular man dare#dijobey ʒ 
[et Inpious mum too thee adores ; 
Thee om Cathaian to Peruvian /bores, 
With nameleſs rites, * unnimber d Longnes, 
ce, he ev'ry hour tap! res. | i 


Before thy Feet Earths numerous King 2 þ 
|  _ doms all, i 
Be fore thy Feet a 1 bona nd 7 ?\ Mon. wens fall, | 
4. 4174 thee their Ever! aſting J Father call. 
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And thus they cry, thy potent Breath 
Our great Forefather call from more tha: 
Death. 
Nhe thou ſaidſt let him be, the ſound 
Drew him wondring from 2th e ground ; 
To Thee Lom the Morld, reatRulers bow, 
Thou art our God, our mighty Maker Thos; 
Thou formt us at the firſt, aud thou fi 


ſtain f HS nom. 
5. To thee all Angels cry aloud. 


Now lot us Emrth and Earthly things 
difauin, 
80 let us 2 1 lofiier ſtrain; 
ow let eur Souls to Heav'n repair, 
Direc their #10ft oſpiring flight 
{o fic ls of une reated light, 
And dare to draw Empyreal Air. 
Lie done, oh place divinely bright ! 
Oh Sons of God, divinely fair ! 
Oh Sight ! unutterable Sight ! 
Ch uncowuccivable Delig ht ! 
Oh Joy, which only Gods can bear ! 
Hark ! How their bliſsful Notes the; 
raiſe, 
And jing the Eternal Makers Praiſe / 
Hm in extatich & Song they cry, 


15 
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Lo we the glorious Sons of Light 
So great, ſo beautiful, ſo bright ! 
Lo we, the br io lteſt of C reated things, 


o are 9 Flame, all Force, all y_ 


and all Eye 
Are yet but wile 05 nothing ir thy febs. 
Before thy Feet, O Mighty King of 
King, 
2 Maker of the boundleſs all ! 
Thus lowly Reverent we fel. 
T hou knowſt how many of us fell, 
To loweſt Shame, . loweſt Hell. 
But thou art Holy, thou O Lord, 
Art on); fit to be implor'd, 
Of Sacred Sabbath God ador'd ! 
a thus the P. fs Eternity. 
To thee all Anels i in the Sky, 
And all Arch. angels londly c crys 
The mighty Cherubiim, 
Anſwer the flaming Seraphine, 
Hol ty continually they cry ! 
0 51. , Holy, Hol Lord, 
of 925 * Sl both God W '@ | 


From then, Mifnidus catch the bliſsful 


Yo . 
And nec theglovious * drolong, 


Holy ontinually ihey cry! 
Q 3 Th 


13] 
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16 Harmonious Thunder rowls adown the 


Yhies 5 | 
And to the Golden Orbs it flies. 
The vaſt Intelligences all on fire, 
With flaming Leal comp! ext th Immor- 
tal Quire, 
To frng thee. (rea! Creator, all conſpire, 
All Ranks divively touch the living Ire. 
O Holy, Holy, Holy Lord, 
Of Sacred Sabboth Go ador'd ! 
Holy th Empyreal Spirits cry. 
Holy the Regents of the Orbs reply 
To the great ſtrain they tune their 
Sphears, 
And raviſh evun Iamortal Ears. 
Aud all th Harmonions worlds on hich 
Accompany the Song Divine, 
And in thꝭ eternal Chorus joyn. 


i 

* Thus, thee, they always worſhip all, 

. Thee, Cod of Sacred Sabboth call, 

0 For thon haſt been of Hol reſt, 

} The Angels ſpeak. 
| From vaſt Eternity poſſeſt, 

1 When all in you created maſs, 

. Does but appear, and move and paſs: 


4 
4 


1 


All moves, all ſiuctuates without end, 
But Spirits that on thine depend, 
Ton glorious Worlds that floating lye 
In the profound Abyſs of Sky, 
In Matters ſlormy Gulphs are toſt, 
Tilt in a flaming wrack the; re loſt, 
e that fo far with Angels hen, can trace 
Thy Godlite works along the voundleſs ſpace, 
See ronght from endleſs Agitation free, 
But T hee, the great, th ciernal mover, Thee. 
En we are mov d, enn we are tot, 
1 2 Hl ul Rapture al 28 [ oft, 
Ev'n we ſonetinies almoſt complain 
Of Tranſports that are near to pain, 
Which without Thee we never could ſuſtain. 
1 hor mou;t us all, yet ever bleſt, 
Alone e ;ſt perpct wal reſt, ; 
Thy gr: at all-jeeing eyes ne re ſleep, 
Ard yet for everlaſting Days, 
They Sabbath, ſacred Sabboth keep, 
1he mond raus ſubject of our praiſe. 
But who, tho mounted on an Angels wing, 
Can eder hope to raije his flight 
To ſuch a Towring, ſush a Godlike Height, 
As Thee with equal Song to fing. 
Thee, God over all IJ orld's ſupream : 
Who muſt not fiag beneath th Almightz 
Theme £ 


. 03 4 1} here- 
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Where-e're at utmoſt ſiretch we caſt our eyes, 


Thro the vaſt, frigbiſul ſpaces of the Skies, 

Evin there we find thy glory, there we gaze 

On thy bright Majeſty's unbounded Blaze, 

Ten thouſand Suns, [rodigionus Globes of 
Light, 

At once in Broad Dimenſions ſtrike our ſight. 

Millions behind, in the Remoter Mer, 

Appear but Spangles to our mearied Eyes; 

And when our wearicd Eyes want further 
ſtrength, 

To pierce ihe voids immeaſurable length, 

Our vigorows Towring Thoughts ſtill further 
5 

And ſtili remoten flaming Worlds deſcry, 

But eo'n an Angels comprehenſive thought 

Cannot extend ſo far as thou haſt wrought. 

Orr vaſt Conceptions are, by ſwelling, brought, 

Swallow d and loſt in Infinite, to nonght. 


The ncxt Inſtance is from Milton, 
who in the ſeventh Book of the Para- 
dice loſt, has handled the ſubjiect of the 
Creation better than cither Ovid or Vir- 
gil himſelf has done. Tho he is ccr- 
tainly above Ovid by the force of his 
own genius, as much as by the advan- 
tage of his Religion; but tis by the lat- 
ter only that ne excels Lirgil, than 


* whom 
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whom I do not believe that any man 
can have a greater Genius. When I ſay 
that Milton cxcels V; rgil, I mean that 
he does ſo ſometimes both in his Thought 
and in his Spirit, purely by the advan- 
tage of his Religion. But at the ſame 
time Jam very far from thinking that 
he ſo much as cquals him either in the 
continual harmony of his Verſtfication 
or the conſtant ef Beauty of his expreſli- 
Gn, or his perpetual cxaltation. He 
writ in a Language that was not capable 
of ſo much Be :auty.or ſo much Harmo- 
ny ; and his Incquality proceeded from 
his want of Art to manage his ſubject, 
and make it conſtanly great, For it 
would be an caſte matter to prove that 
none of the Moderns underſtood the Art 
of Heroick Poetry, who writ before 
Boſſu took pains to unravel the Myſtery. 
Bur nothing can make more for my ſub- 
j<&t than to ſhow that Milton, who lay 
under theſe vaſt diſadvantages, very oft- 
en excell'd, even che Prince of the 
| Roman Pocts, both in the greatneſs of 
of his Thought and his Spirit. 
But firſt let us fcc how he ſurpaſſes 
| Ovid, in his deſcription of Chaos , 
* aud the Creation of the World from 
Chaos. 
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Chaos. And in order to that let us ſce 
the account rhat the Rowan gives of it 
in the beginning of his Aſetamorphoſis. 


Ante mare & terras G. quod fegit gun 
cel: 
QOnns erat toto Nature vultus in orbe 
Quem dixere chaos,rudjs Indiſtagq; mole:, 
Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners conge(ta- 
que eodent 
Non beneFunFarumDiſcordia ſemina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc Mundo prebebat Lumina 
| Tian, 
2 Nec novo creſcendo reparabat Cornua Phebe. 
ö Nec circumfilſo pendebat in acre Tellus. 
1 Ponderibus librata ſuis + nec Brachia longo 
1 Margine Terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite 
1 Quaque erat & tell us, illac & pont us & acr. 
1 Se erit inſtabilis iellus innabilis uudla 
5 Lacis egens aer. Nulli ſua forma Mmnebat. 
id Obſtabatq; aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 
Frigida puonabant calidis, Humentia fecit 
Mollia cum duris, fine pondere habent1a 


: | pondus.. 

bi 

of And thus Mr Dryden has tranſlated it 

T in the beginning of the third Miſcella- 
|  _; | 
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Before the Seas, and this Terreſtial Ball, 

And Heav'ns bigh Canopy, which cones all, 

One was the Face of Natnre, if a Face, 

Rather a Ride and Indigeſted Maſs : 

A lifeleſs Lump, unſa ian d and un ii am d, 

Of jarring Seeds, and juſtly Chaos mam d. 

No Sun was light: i the World to view, 

No Moon dil get her blunted Horns renew, 

Nor jet was Earth ſuſpended in the Sky, 

Nor Pois'd,did on her own Foundations Iyeʒ 

Nor Seas about the Shoar their Arms had 
thrown, 

But Earth and Air and Water were in one. 

Thus Air was void of Light and Earth un- 
ſtabl Eo 

And Naters dark Abyſs unnavigable. 

No certain form or any was impreſt, 


All were confus'd,and each diſturb'd the reſt 


For hot and cold were in one Body fixt, 
And ſoft with hard, aud light with heavy 


auI. 


t us examine Milton's deſcription of 
Chaos in the ſecond Book of Paradice 
Loſt, where he ſhews Satan and Sin 
and Death, taking a ſurvey of it from 
Hells Gate. 


Be- 
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Before their ever in ſud 4c view appear 
The ſecrets of ibe hoary dezp, a dark 
Wlimitable Ocean without bound, 
Without dimenſion, where l:ugth, vreadth, 
and heighth, 
And time and place are loſt, where eldeſt 
Night | 


And Chaos, Anceſtors of Nature, hold 


Eternal Anarchy, amidſt the noi - 
Of endleſs Wars, and by con fuſion ftard þ 
For hot, cold, moiſt and dry, four Cham- 


prons fierce, 
Strive here for Maſtery, and to Battel 
bring | 
Their Embryon Atoms, they around the 
Flag, | 


Of each his faction in their ſeveral Clans, 

Light arm'd or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, ſwift 
or ſlow, 

Swarm populous, unnumber'd as the Sands 

Of Barca er Cyrenes Torrid Soil 

Levied to file roith warring winds, and 
poiſe 

Their lighter wings. To whom thoſe moſt 
adhere. 

He rules a moment, Chaos Ontpire fiis, 

And Ly Decifion more embroils the prey, 

By which he Reigus. 


Now 


4 
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Now I leave it to any Reader to 


judge, who has never ſo little diſcern- 


ment in theſe affairs, which of theſe 
Deſcriptions is molt fine, moſt figura- 
tive and moſt Poctical. But now let us 
ſee how Ovid begins his account of the 
Creation. 


Hance Deu & melior litem natura diremit 
Nam celo terras, & terris abſcidit undas, 
Et liquidum ſpiſſo ſecrevit ab aere cœlum 


Que poſiquam evolvit cæcoqʒ exent acervo 


Diffocuata Locis concordi pace ligavit- 

Tenea convexi vis et (ine pondere Coli 

Emicuit ſummaq;ʒ locum ſibi legit in arce 

Proxinms eſt aer illi Levitate locoq;ʒ 

Denſior his Tellus elementaqʒ grandiatraxit 

Et preſſa eſt gravitate ſui circum fluus Hu- 
mou 


Ultima poſſedit ſolidumqʒ coererit orbem. 
And thus Mr Dryden has made it Exgliſb. 


Hul Goc or Nature while they thus contend, 

To theſe Juieſtine Diſcords put an end : 

Then Earth from Air, and Seas from Earth 
were drivn, 

And groſſer Air ſunk from FEtherial Heav'n. 


Thu: 
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Thus dijembroil d they take their properplace, 


The next of Kin contiguonſly embrace, 
And Foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. 
The force of Fire aſcended fi firſt on high, 
And tool iis dwe Wing i in the vault. Y Sky. 
Then Air ſucceeds ,in lightneſs next to Fire 
WWhoſe Atoms f om unative Earth retire. 
Earth fenks beneath, and draws a numero. 
throng 
Of pordrons, thick, unweil:!; Seeds along. 
About her Co zſts uuruly WW. ater s roar, 
And riſing on a Ridge inſult ine ſhoar. 


But how poor is this beginning com- 
par d to the pompous preparative with 
which Milton iihers in his account of 
the fame thing, in the ſeventh of his 
Paradice loſs. 


Heau'n oped wide 
Her ever during Gates, harionious ſound 
On Golden Hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory in his ; pow 'rful word, 
And Spirit coming to create new Hoi Ids. 
On Beau'nly ground they ſtood, and from 
the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſs, 
Outrageons as Sead, dark, waſteful, wild, 


Up 


N 
7 


at 
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Op from the bol tom turn d by furious winds 

And ſurging waves,as Mountains to aſſault 

Head uns heighth, and with the Center mix 
the Pole. 

Silence, ye troub!l'd Waves, and thou deep 
Peace, 

Said then th Onmifick World, your diſcord 
end, 

Nor ſtaid but on the Wings of Cherubim, 

Ob lifled in paternal Glory rode, 

Far into Chaos, and the world unborn. 

For Chaos heard his voice him all his 
train, 

Follow'd in bright proceſſion to behold 


Creation and the wonders of his might. 


And tis plain, that Mzltor owes this 


Greatneſs and this Elevation to the Ex- 
cellence ot his Religion. How meat 15 


Ignea onde xi vis &. ſine pondere cæli 
Hmicuit, ſumimaq; locum ſeli legit in arce. 


To Milton deſcri ption of the firſt great 
Fial. 


Let there be Light, ſaid God, and forthwith 

| Lieht 
Ethereal, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure, 
Sprung 
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a Sprung from the Deep, and from her Na- 
1 tive Eaſt, 
Jo journey hero the airy eloom began. 
Sphear d in a Rectant Cloud. 


1 How low 1s the formation of Earth and 
Sea in Ovid, compar'd to Milton's. 


bY | Principio Terram ne non equalis ab onmi 
a Parteforet, magni ſpeciam glomeravit in 
. ovorbis 

4 Tum freta difjudit , rapidiſq; tumeſecre, 
. Ventis 

: - 


lit, t, et aunbitæ circumdare littora terre. 
7000 t & extend; campos, ſulſidere valles 
Fronde tegi ſylvasLapidoſos ſurgere montes. 


1 Thus when the God, whatever God was he, 

1 Had formd the whole, and iaade the parts 

. agree, 
1 That no unequal porlions might be found, 
. He moulded Earih inio a ſpaciout round : : 
p Then with aBreath he gave the/Vinds to blow, i 
19 And bad the congregated Naters flow. t 
of He ſhades the Woods, the Valleys he re- 7 
Wl traius \ 
. With Rocky Mountains, and extends the 

{8 Plains. A 
. TY”; Let C 
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Let us now {ec Mzlton's account ot 
this. 


The Earth was form'd but in the womb as 
et 
Of Wes. Embryon immature, involv d, 
Appear'd not, over all the face of Earth 
Mzin Ocean flow'd, not idle, but with warn: 
Proliſie Humour ſoftening all her globe, 
Fermented the great Mother to conceive, 
Satiate with moiſtare, when God ſaid, 
Be gather d now ye Waters under Heau'n 
Into one place, and let dry Land appear, 
Junnediately the Mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs up 
heave 


Vito the Clouds, their tops aſcend the Sky. 


What an Image is here? and taken appa- 

rently from our Kcligion, which teaches us 

the moſt exalted notions of God, and the 

immediate obedience of the Creatures to 

their Creator. But Mi ion gocs on, and at 

the ſame time ſets before us another 
wonder ful ſight. 


vo high as Heau/n the Tumid Hills, ſloow 


iDown ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 


Coracions Bed of Huter. T But 
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But Milton goes on. 


And God ſaid let the Eurth 

Put forth the verdant Gr fs, Herb yielding 
Seed, 

And Firuit-tree geilding Fruit, after her 
kind, 


Theſe three Verſes are cold and Hat, 


and inharmonious, tor there can be 


no true Harmony in Numbers without 


Paſſion; but let us fee whether the 


Verilcs that follow will make amends 
for them. 


He ſearce had ſaid, when the bare Earth till 
then 

De fart and bare, unſightly, unadorn d, 

Brought fourth the tender Graſs, whoſe 

erdure clad 

Her nniverſal face with pleaſant green. 

Zhen Herbs of ev ry Leaf that ſudden flomr d, 

Opening their various colours, and made gay 

Her boſom {imelling ſweet, . theſe jc fearce 

blown 5 

Forth four / . » thick, the cluſtring Vine, 


forth crept, 


| 4 he ſac ling (onrd up ſtood the Coruie Reed 
Znibaltell 1; in her field 5 and th humble 


Hub, And 


4&4 3 WV 
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Roſe as in Dance the ſtately Lrces. 


What an Image is here again, with 
which none but our own Religion could 
have poſſibly ſupply'd him 

Let us now examine Firgil's account 
of the beginning of the World in the 
ſixth Eclogue, and ſee it we can meet 
with any thing that may be compar'd 
to theſe thou Abts of Milton, which at 
the ſame time that they are wonderful 
are ſimple, and are naturally produc'd 
by the ſubject. 


Namgz canebat uti magnum per inane coaFa 

Yerming Terrarumq animeq; mariſq; fuiſſent 

Et liquid! 1/118, 21 utquhjs exordia primis 

Onmia,E&ipſe tener mundli coner everit orbis. 

Tum Durare ſolum & Diſcl udera Nerca 
Ponto 

leperit, & rerum paulatim ſumere formas, 


ole n 
{tins 495 cadant ſubmotis nubibus Imbres, 
ncipiant luæ cum primus ſurgere, cum; 
ra per ignotos errant aui lia Montes. 


P Which 


80 


lum; novunt ut ſtupeant Terre luceſcere 
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And Buſh with frizled Hair Implicit, laſt 


? 12 The Sibel and Reformatioz; 
Which by Mr Dryden is thus tranſlated. 


He ſung the ſecret ſeeds of Nature's frame, 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and ad ive 
Flame, 
Fell thro the mighty void, af in their full 
Were blindly 5 in this goodly Ball. 
The tender ſoil then t nig 8 es, | 


4 Shut from the bounded Earth the bounding 
\ Years. 
4 Then Earth and Ocean various forms diſ- 


j cloſe, 
And a new Sun to the new World aroſe. 


N And Miſts condens'd to Clonds obſcure the | 
1 Sky, 

{1 And Clouds diſſoly'd the thirſly ground 

3 ſupply. 

. The rifing Trees the lofty Monntains grace, 

bl The lofty Monntains feed the ſavage Race, 


But few and Strangers in ih unpeopled place. 


a And now any one may ſce how much 
| Virgil's God is Inferiour ro Milton's An- 


4 gel. 'Tis true, I know very well that 
1 it may be urg'd in Virgil's behalf that 
F he does not pretend to ſet down Sie 
1 his Song, but only the principal head: 
/ of it; whereas Milton makes the Angel 


' 
4 
«FF 
Fs 47 
A! 
. 
* * 
1 17 
, 


Raphael give an account at large of th: 
f | _— Crea 


* - 
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Creation. I know this very well I ſay, 
but I am ſatisfied at the ſame time, that 
Virgil making dilenzs proceed upon the 
Epicurean Hypotheſis, if he had given 
never ſo full and arttul an account of 
the Creation, could never poſſibly have 
equall'd Milton; tor that Hypotheſis 
runs directly counter to thoſe lofty 
Thoughts, and thoſe noble Images , 
which Milton has ſhown in ſuch won- 
drous motion. For theſe Verſes, 


Tum Durare ſolum, & Diſcludere Nerca 


ponte | 
Ceperit, & rerum paulatim ſumere formas. 


And this: 
Nara per ignotos errent animalia montes, 
Are directly contradictory of thoſe no- 


ble Images, which we find in the fol- 
low ing account of Milton. 


The ſixth, and of Creation laſt, aroſe, 
With evning Harps and Mattin,when God 
ſaid, 
Let i Earth bring forth Fruit living in 
| ber Kind, 


Ca. 
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Cattel and creeping things, and Beaſt of 
: the Earth, 
Each in their kind, 


Here are four flat unmuſical Verſes a- 
gain; but thoſe which follow will more 
than make amends for them. 


The Earth obey'd, and ſtrait 
Op'ning her fertile womb, teem d at a Birth 
Innumerons living Creatures, perfect forms, 
Limb & and full grown e out of the ground 
up roſe 
As from his Laire the Wild Beaſt, where 
he wonns 
In Foreſt wild, in Thicket, Brake or Den. 
Among the Trees in pairs they roſe, they 
a walk d, 
The Cattel in the Fields and Meadows 
reen ; 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks, 
Puaſturing at once, and in broad Herd up 
ſprung. 
The Graſſy clods now calu'd, now hal f ap- 
pear d. 
The Tawny Lyon, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then ſprings as broke 


from bonds, 
An 4 Rampant ſhakes his brinded mane : 
the Ounce, The 
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The Libbard and the Tyger, as the Moale, 
« Riſing, the crumbling Earth about them 
ben 

In hillocks ; the ſwift Stag from nnder 
gronn . 

Bore up his branching head; ſcarce from 
his mold 

Behemoth, biggeſt born of Earth, up heau'd 

It is waſtneſs. 


What a number of admirable Images 
are here crowding upon one another ? 
So natural and peculiar to the ſubject, 
that they would have been as abſurd 
and extravagant 1n any other, as they 
are wonderfully juſt in this. And yet 
even in this ſubject nothing could have 
tupply'd a Poct with them, but fo Di- 
vine a Religion. So that at the fame 
time that the eye is raviſhingly enter- 
tand, Admiration is raisd toa height, 
and the Reaſon is ſupremely ſatisfied. 
For are not theſe effects that are worthy 
of an infinite Cauſe ? Can any thing be 
more ſurprizingly ſtrong than this ener- 
getick Image ? 

Now Half appear d 
The Tawny Lyon, pa weng to get free | 
His hinder parts, then ſprings as broke from bonds, 
Aud Rampant ſhakes kts brinded Mane. 


Is not the following one great and wonder- 
tui? T bt 
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The Ounce, 


T ke Libbard and the Tyger, as the Moale, 
Riſing, the Crumbling Earth about them threw 


In Hillocks. 
And how admirable is the next, 
| The ſwift Stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head, 
He began to riſe even before he was finiſh'd, 
and his Horns were finiſh'd in riſing. 


— — * 


— — 


I thought to have procceded, and to have 
compar'd the Councils and Fights of Virgil 
and Miltin; and above all, their Deſcription of 
Hell and its To;ments ; in which both thoſe 
great Poets ſeem to have exerted all their 
ſtrength. But J am afraid I have already run 
into length, and there is matter remaining 
for ai. entire volume. 
And thus I have endeavour'd to ſhow in 
the former part of this Book, that the princi- 
pal reaton why the Ancient Poets excell d 
the Moderns in the greatoets ot Poetry, was 
becauſe they incorzorated Poetry with Re- 
| ligion; and in the Second Part, That the 
4 Moderns, by joyning the Chriſtian Religion 
1 with Poctry will have the advantage of the 
Ancients ; . that is, that they will have the 
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| aſſiſtance of a Religion that is more agree 
1 able to the dctign of Poztiy than che Greciar 
E kts 

| Religion. 


fre 
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